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PREFACE. 


It  appears  to  be  customary  to  com- 
mence every  work  with  a  Preface,  and  I 
shall,  therefore,  follow  the  beaten  track, 
as  my  work  might  seem  to  be  singular 
without  it:  brevity  being  my  maxim,  I 
shall  not  spin  my  story  into  a  lengthened 
address ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  trouble 
or  expense  has  been  spared  to  present 
that  information  which  is  really  useful. 

Indeed,  utility  has  been  my  principal 
aim,  and  I  am  not  without  the  hope  that, 


11  PREFACE. 

on  the  perusal  of  the  following  pages, 
the  Reader  may  be  willing  to  admit  that 
I  have  not  failed  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject I  had  in  view. 

J.  H. 


THE 

Wine  8b  Spirit  Merchant's 

COMPANION. 


THE  most  necessary  and  first  thing  to 
be  known  by  a  dealer  in  spirits,  either 
Foreign  or  British,  should  be  the  use  of 
the  Hydrometer  and  Thermometer. 

Taking  spirits  of  wine  as  the  greatest 
strength,  and  water  being  the  lowest, 
hydrometer  strength  is  exactly  the  half 
between  these  two ;  so  that  if  you  mix 
one  gallon  of  spirits  of  wine  and  one  gal- 
lon of  water  together,  you  will  have  two 
gallons  of  spirits  of  hydrometer  strength. 

It  is  usual  with  the  Trade,  when  work- 
ing their  spirits,  to  use  the  expressions, 
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one  in  jive,  one  in  three,  one  in  eight,  and 
so  on  ;  or  else,  one  to  five,  one  to  three, 
&c  ;  which  signifies,  that  all  spirits  under 
the  hydrometer  strength  are  called  iyi, 
and  if  above  the  hydrometer  strength  are 
called  to :  for  instance,  if  T  say  such  goods 
are  one  in  eight,  it  means,  that  to  every 
eight  gallons  of  spirits,  at  hydrometer 
strength,  there  is  added  one  of  water,  or 
what  the  Trade  calls  liquor ;  for  water 
is  a  term  never  used  by  any  in  the  trade. 
One  in  five  shews  that  to  every  five  gal- 
lons of  spirit  of  hydrometer  strength,  one 
of  water  is  added  ;  and  one  in  four  means, 
that  to  every  four  gallons  of  the  same 
strength,  one  of  water  is  added  ;  and  so 
on  for  every  different  strength  under  the 
hydrometer  proof,  the  characters  for 
which,  to  the  trade,  are  H.  P.  On  the 
contrary,  if  I  say  one  to  ten,  it  shews  that 
one  gallon  of  water  being  put  to  ten  gal- 
lons   of    spirits,    will  make    hydrometer 
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strength ;  and  one  to  three  means,  that 
to  every  three  gallons  of  spirits  you  may 
add  one  of  water,  to  make  the  same  hy- 
drometer strength  as  one  to  eight  does — 
that  you  may  add  a  gallon  of  water  to 
every  eight  of  spirits  to  reduce  it  to  the 
same  strength. 

Observe,  all  above  hydrometer  strength 
are  to,  and  all  under  the  same  strength 
in. 

The  Characters. 

Hydrometer  strength       .     .     H.  P. 

Over  ditto O.  P. 

Under  ditto       .....     U.  P. 

When  the  wholesale  merchant  or  rec- 
tifier sends  any  foreign  brandy,  rum, 
hollands,  or  other  goods,  into  a  retailer's 
stock,  if  a  good  price  is  paid  for  it,  the 
strength  is  generally  one  in  eight  ;  if 
above  that,  it  is  at  a  proportionate  price 


for  the  strength ;  but  every  kind  of  fo- 
reign goods  is  seizable  if  found  of  the 
strength  of  one  in  six,  or  under,  and 
no  British  spirit  must  be  sent  into  a  re- 
tailer's stock  of  a  higher  strength  than 
one  in  five,  except  spirits  of  wine.  Fo- 
reign goods  must  never  be  lower  than 
one  in  seven,  but  as  high  in  strength  as 
you  may  think  proper  to  pay  for ;  and  no 
British  goods  must  be  higher  than  one  in 
five,  but  as  low  in  strength  as  you  think 
proper  to  reduce  them. 

Foreign  and  British  shrubs  being  com- 
pounds, there  is  no  particular  strength  for 
them.  The  rectifier  or  compounder  must 
always  give  notice  to  the  officer,  who  at- 
tends when  the  Trade  makes  the  same, 
and  writes  the  increase  in  his  survey- 
book,  which  arises  from  the  liquor,  sugar, 
and  juice,  used  in  his  presence. 

In   purchasing   foreign  goods,  always 


buy  as  strong  as  you  can,  and  as  full  of 
flavour  as  possible,  as,  by  reducing,  you 
will  find  the  flavour  much  decreased. 


Licensed  Victuallers  are  particularly 
recommended  to  make  themselves  well 
acquainted  with  the  following  Excise 
Laws : — 

Licensed  Victuallers  must  always  en- 
deavour to  keep  up  their  stock  within  a 
little  decrease ;  by  that  means  they  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  lowering  the  fo- 
reign goods  to  nearly  one  in  six,  either  by 
water  or  British  spirits,  and  the  British 
goods  they  may  sell  as  low  as  they  please. 

The  Trade  will  sometimes  let  each 
other  have  goods  at  cost  price,  if  taken 
without  a  permit :  you  must  be  always 
very  cautious  how  you  do  this,  as,  above 


all  things,  you  must  have  a  regular  stock, 
and  no  increase.  Sometimes  an  increase 
may  arise  from  neglect  of  giving  the  offi- 
cer your  permits  at  the  last  survey,  which 
you  must  be  very  careful  to  do  :  should 
an  increase  appear,  if  you  have  never  had 
any  dispute  with  your  officer,  or  others  in 
the  Excise,  and  you  have  a  good  officer, 
he  may,  with  leave  of  his  surveyor,  after 
the  sealing  and  marking  of  the  goods, 
which  must  be  drawn  off  in  a  cask  by 
itself,  let  it  remain  on  the  premises ;  in 
which  case  he  gives  you  leave  to  petition 
the  Board  of  Excise,  when  the  officer  is 
generally  ordered  to  report.  If  his  report 
be  favourable  to  you,  the  goods  are  mostly 
restored  by  order  of  the  Board. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  officer  having 
made  seizure  takes  it  to  the  Excise  Of- 
fice, you  then  will  have  notice  of  trial, 
either  before  the  Commissioners,  if  in 
London,  or  a  Bench  of  Justices,  if  in  the 


country ;  or  otherwise  in  His  Majesty's 
Court  of  Exchequer.  If  it  be  before  the 
Commissioners,  be  very  careful  what  you 
say :  it  is  always  advisable,  if  a  person 
has  notice  of  trial  in  the  Exchequer,  to 
endeavour  to  settle  with  the  Solicitor  of 
Excise,  and  offer  to  pay  a  small  fine  be- 
fore the  trial  comes  on ;  for  should  you 
chance  to  gain  the  cause,  you  always  pay 
your  own  costs  of  suit,  which,  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, are  very  great ;  and  you  seldom 
stand  any  chance  of  gaining  your  cause. 
The  Commissioners  never  bring  forward 
any  thing  for  trial  in  the  Exchequer  ex- 
cept they  have  very  good  and  sufficient 
grounds,  and  by  the  advice  of  solicitor 
and  counsel. 

If  any  officer  requests  your  assistance 
in  taking  your  stock,  you  must  give  it 
him ;  and  always  be  particular  in  keep- 
ing your  stock  as  correct  as  possible,  and 
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in  being  on   friendly   terms    with   your 
officer. 

An  officer  of  Excise  may  request  a 
sample  phial  of  any  goods  in  your  posses- 
sion, by  paying  for  it. 

On  Making  Entry. 

It  is  advisable  rather  to  make  entry  of 
a  cellar,  room,  or  closet  too  much,  than 
not  to  have  sufficient  entries  ;  likewise 
enter  your  passage  or  rolling  way. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  says,  you  must 
not  keep  your  Foreign  and  British  stocks 
together :  I  should  advise  you,  therefore, 
always  to  have  a  partition  between  them, 
or  to  have  them  in  separate  rooms. 

A  dealer  cannot  have  two  casks  of  fo- 
reign spirits  of  the  same  quantity  and 
quality  permitted  to  him  on  the  same  day. 
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TO  MAKE  ALE  BITTERS. 

No.  I. 

Take  one  gallon  of  ale,  four  ounces  of 
fresh  lemon -peel,  and  four  ounces  of  gen- 
tian-root ;  let  these  be  steeped  in  the  ale 
for  ten  days  ;  then  strain  it  through  a 
bag,  and  bottle  and  cork  it  up  for  use. 
This  is  a  good  Bitter  for  ale. 

No.  II. 
Take  the  yolks  of  three  fresh  eggs,  well 
separated  from  the  whites,  two  ounces  of 
snake-root,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Se- 
ville orange-peel,  and  a  pint  of  boiling 
water :  pour  the  water  hot  upon  the  in- 
gredients, and  let  them  steep  in  it  one 
day ;  then  strain  it  through  filtering  pa- 
per, and  bottle  it  for  use. 
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A  SUPERIOR  BITTER. 

Take  two  ounces  of  gentian-root,  one 
ounce  of  Virginia  snake-root;two  drachms 
of  oil  of  Seville  orange-peel :  kill  the  oil 
of  orange-peel  in  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of 
wine,  and  let  the  ingredients  be  steeped  for 
three  days  ;  then  add  one  pint  and  a-half 
of  water,  and  one  gill  of  clarified  sugar, 
and  strain  the  whole  through  filtering 
paper,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

N.  B.  This  will  be  found  a  fine  Bitter, 
and  useful  in  every  family. 


BRANDY  BITTERS. 

To  make  Ten  Gallons. 

Steep  in  a  gallon  of  strong  gin  (17  or 
22  U.  P.)  for  six  days,  two  ounces  of  co- 
riander-seeds pulverized,  and  eight  ounces 
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of  Virginia  snake-root,  shaking  it  up  well 
three  or  four  times  a-day ;  then  strain  it 
clear  off.  Put  into  half  a  pint  of  spirits 
of  wine,  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  Seville 
orange-peel^  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  caraway  :  shake  these  oils  up  well, 
and  let  them  stand  the  above  time.  Then 
add  half  a  gallon  of  good  clarified  sugar, 
and  six  gallons  of  waste,  if  you  have  it  in 
the  house,  or  the  lowest  gin  ;  if  neither 
of  these,  clean  rectified  spirit  and  two 
gallons  of  water  : — fine  it  down  with  an 
ounce  of  roach  alum,  dissolved. 

These  Bitters  are  the  finest  that  can  be 
purchased  ;  and  the  retailer,,  by  making 
them  himself,  will  gain  three  shillings  per 
gallon,  besides  using  all  his  waste:  they 
will  not  cost  more  than  five  and  sixpence 
per  gallon. 

Observe,  let  it  stand  one  week ;  then 
draw  it  off,  and  put  it  into  a  clean  cask, 
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having  previously  coloured  it  with  half  a 
pint  of  good  sugar  colouring. 


WINE  BITTERS. 

Take  one  ounce  of  Virginia  snake-root, 
one  ounce  of  Seville  orange  and  lemon- 
peel,  two  drachms  of  long  pepper,  and 
one  quart  of  Cape  wine  :  steep  them  for 
one  week,  and  strain  it  through  a  filter- 
ing-hag, or  paper. 


WORMWOOD  BITTERS. 

For  Three  Gallons. 

Take  two  gallons  of  rectified  spirits, 
two  drachms  of  the  oil  of  Seville  orange- 
peel,  one  drachm  of  oil  of  caraway,  one 
drachm  of  oil  of  wormwood,  a  quarter  of 
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an  ounce  of  almond  cake,  half  an  ounce  of 
coriander-seed,  half  an  ounce  of  Virginia 
snake-root,  one  quart  of  clarified  sugar, 
and  fill  it  up  with  water  :  steep  the  cori- 
ander-seed, almond  cake,  and  Virginia 
snake-root,  in  the  spirits  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  kill  the  oils,  as  before  men- 
tioned, in  spirits  of  wine. 


BEADING    FOR  BRANDY,   RUM, 
OR  GIN. 

For  one  Hundred  Gallons. 

Take  one  ounce  of  the  oil  of  sweet  al- 
monds, and  one  ounce  of  the  oil  of  vitriol : 
put  them  into  a  mortar,  and  add,  by  de- 
grees, two  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  rubbing 
it  well  with  the  pestle,  till  it  becomes  a 
paste  ;  then  add  small  quantities  of  spirits 
of  wine,  till  it  comes  into  a  liquid.     This 
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will  give  a  good  bead  when  drawn  in  a 
glass. 


FININGS  FOR  WINE. 

If  wine  does  not  become  clear  in  a 
proper  time,  for  each  forty  gallons  dis- 
solve an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  a  quart  of 
water ;  strain  and  mix  this  with  some  of 
the  wine  ;  beat  it  up  to  a  froth,  and  pour 
into  the  rest;  stir  the  whole  well,  and 
bung  it  up ;  but,  if  there  should  be  an 
appearance  of  fermentation,  leave  out  the 
bung  till  it  has  ceased.  Instead  of  isin- 
glass, some  use  hartshorn  shavings  in  ra- 
ther large  quantities. 

Red  wines  are  fined  with  eggs,  twelve 
to  the  pipe,  beaten  up  to  a  froth,  mixed 
with  the  wine,  and  well  stirred  in. 

Gypsum  or  alabaster  is  used  to  clear 
cloudy  white' wines,  as  also  fresh  slaked 
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lime.  The  size  of  a  walnut  of  sugar  of 
lead,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  sal-enixum, 
are  put  to  forty  gallons  of  muddy  wine,  to 
clear  it ;  and  hence,  as  the  sugar  of  lead 
is  decomposed,  and  changed  into  an  in- 
soluble sulphate  of  lead,  which  falls  to 
the  bottom,  the  practice  is  not  so  danger- 
ous as  has  been  represented. 


FININGS   FOR  A  BUTT   OF 
SHERRY  WINE. 

Take  two  ounces  of  isinglass,  and  beat 
it  with  a  hammer  until  it  becomes  soft, 
and  then  put  it  into  some  of  the  sherry 
wine  (about  one  gallon)  :  let  it  remain 
a  day  or  two,  until  it  becomes  a  jelly  ; 
then  add  half  a  gallon  of  wine,  and  whisk 
it  well  up  with  the  whites  and  shells  of 
eight  eggs :  then  draw  off  four  gallons, 
and  put  it  in  the  finings.     Rummage  it 
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well  up ;  clean  out  your  tubs  with  the 
wine  drawn  off,  whisking  it  well  up, 
putting  it  into  the  butt,  and  again,  rum- 
maging it  up  well  :  fill  up  the  butt,  and 
leave  out  the  shive  or  bung  three  or  four 
hours  ;  after  which  drive  the  shive  in 
tight,  and  make  a  vent-hole.  In  a  week 
it  will  be  fit  for  bottling :  when  bottled, 
bin  it  in  a  cellar  in  which  the  thermome- 
ter stands  at  temperate. 


FININGS  FOR  A  PIPE  OF  LISBON 
WINE. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  Lisbon  wine  ; — 
one  mild,  and  the  other  dry :  draw  off 
with  the  crane,  or  otherwise,  forty-five 
gallons  ;  then  add  forty-five  gallons  of 
good  Calcavella  wine,  as  this  wrill  make 
a  pipe  of  Lisbon  wine  very  rich.  Should 
the  Lisbon    wine  be  mellow,  take  out 
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forty-five  gallons,  and  fill  up  the  pipe 
with  some  rich  flavoured  sherry  wine, 
and  this  will  produce  a  fine  dry  Lisbon 
wine :  fine  it  down  with  twenty-four 
whites  of  eggs,  and  shells,,  with  a  little 
salt ;  whisk  and  beat  it  well  together  un- 
til its  froth  rises  :  mix  some  wine  with  it, 
put  it  into  the  pipe,  and  rummage  it  well 
up.  Bung  it  up;  and  give  it  vent  at  the 
vent-hole  ;  or  leave  out  the  shive  for  a 
few  days,  and  in  a  week  it  will  be  fit  to 
bottle.     Bin  this  in  sawdust. 


FININGS   FOR  A  PIPE  OF 
MADEIRA. 

The  only  difference  I  should  recom- 
mend in  fining  this  wine,  is,  to  add  three 
pints  of  milk,  with  the  cream  taken  off, 
and  a  handful  of  silver  sand  :  in  ten  days 
it  will  be  bright,  and  after  bottling  bin  it. 
c 
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MOST  OTHER  WHITE  WINES 

May  be  fined  down  or  forced  in  the 
same  manner  as  recommended  for  sherry 
or  Madeira  wine. 


FININGS  FOR  A  PIPE  OF  PORT 
WINE. 

Take  the  whites  and  shells  of  ten  good 
eggs,  and  beat  them  up  to  a  froth  in  a 
wooden  bucket ;  add  one  gallon  of  port, 
and  whisk  it  well  up  to  a  froth  :  draw  oft' 
four  gallons,  and  put  in  the  finings,  rum- 
mage it  well  up,  and  leaving  out  the  shive 
one  day  ;  then  bung  it  up,  and  in  ten  days 
it  will  be  fit  to  bottle. 

If  the  weather  be  warm,  and  above 
temperate,  mix  up  one  pint  of  silver  sand, 
and  add  to  the  finings. 
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FININGS  FOR  BUCELLAS  WINE. 

This  wine  may  be  fined  the  same  as 
other  white  wines  ;  but  do  not  put  in  any 
milk,  unless  you  would  wish  to  have  it 
pale  :  the  addition  of  one  gallon  of  good 
brandy  to  a  pipe  will  be  a  great  improve- 
ment to  this  wine^  which  should  be  kept 
in  a  cellar  that  is  at  a  temperate  heat,  or 
it  may  turn  foul. 


FININGS   FOR  A  PIPE  OF 
CLARET, 

Eighteen  good  eggs,  as  before  men- 
tioned in  the  other  receipts.  This  wine 
must  be  kept  warm  when  bottled  and 
binned. 


c  2 
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FININGS  FOR  RED  HERMITAGE 

WINE. 

Fine  or  force  this  wine  with  the  whites 
and  shells  of  ten  eggs,  as  before  men- 
tioned. Leave  out  the  shive  one  day ; 
then  bung  it  up,  and  in  a  week  it  will  be 
fit  to  bottle.  If  it  wants  colour,  put  in 
one  gill  of  orchill. 


WHITE  HERMITAGE  WINE 

May  be  fined  in  the  same  way,  only  leav- 
ing out  the  colouring. 


WHITE  AND  RED  CAPE  WINES. 

To  a  pipe  of  white  or  red  Cape  wine, 
add,  with  the  finings,  three  gallons  of 
good   clean    rectified  spirits :    this  will 
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much  improve  the  wine*  Bottle  and  bin 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  for 
sherrv  wine. 


It  is  necessary,  in  fining  wines,  always 
to  be  careful  to  beat  and  whisk  the  finings 
well  up,  that  they  may  be  properly  mixed  ; 
then  put  some  of  the  wine  you  are  going 
to  force  into  the  can  or  pail  used  for  the 
purpose ;  whisk  it  well  up,  and  put  it 
into  the  cask  :  leave  out  the  shive  a  few 
hours,  then  drive  it  in  tight,  and  leave 
out  the  vent-peg  for  a  week. 

FININGS  FOR  BEER  AND  ALE. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  isinglass, 
and  dissolve  it  in  two  quarts  of  stale 
beer  ;  simmer  it  over  the  fire  until  it  be- 
comes about  the  thickness  of  a  syrup;  put 
into  it  a  handful  of  salt,  and  half  a  pint  of 
pulverized  oyster  shells  :  mix  them  toge- 
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ther  with  a  gallon  of  stale  beer  ;  stir  it 
well  up  until  it  ferments  ;  then  cover  it 
close  up,  and  this  quantity  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  a  butt. 


FININGS  FOR  BEER. 

Take  four  ounces  of  isinglass,  two 
quarts  of  stale  beer,  and,  when  dissolved 
over  the  fire,  add  two  pounds  of  sugar : 
stir  it  well  together,  and  put  six  quarts  of 
beer  to  it ;  then  mix  it  up,  and  it  will 
be  fit  for  use. 


GOOD    FININGS. 

For  one  Butt  of  Beer. 

Three  pints  of  new  wheat  are  required 
to  be  boiled  in  six  quarts  of  water,  and 
strained  through  a  fine  sieve. 
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OTHER  FININGS. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  hops,  and 
boil  them  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  first 
wort :  they  should  be  tied  up  in  a  cloth, 
and  then  put  loose  into  as  much  beer  as 
will  fill  a  barrel  ;  say  thirty-six  gallons. 
It  has  the  effect  of  cleaning  and  clearing 
the  beer. 

I  have  known  the  following  to  be  good 
Finings : — 

Take,  for  a  butt  of  beer,  six  good 
handfuls,  or  two  quarts,  of  silver  sand  ; 
put  it  into  the  butt,  stir  or  rummage  it 
well  up,  and  leave  out  the  bung  three 
hours,  and  it  will  be  quite  bright.  This 
is  better  than  any  other  finings  in  hot 
weather.  m 
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ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  two  pounds  of  calcined  oyster- 
shells,  pulverized,  and  a  pint  of  bakers' 
raspings  :  this  will  fine  down  a  butt  of 
beer,  and  is  good  finings  in  hot  weather. 


ANOTHER  WAY. 

Take  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water,  and 
two  ounces  of  unslacked  lime,  mixed 
well  together  ;  let  them  stand  four  hours, 
and,  when  the  sediment  is  settled  at  the 
bottom,  pour  it  off  clear,  and  mix  two 
ounces  of  isinglass,  cut  small,  in  half  a 
pint  of  water :  when  dissolved,  put  it 
into  a  barrel  of  beer.  It  will  grow  bright 
in  a  few  hours. 
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FININGS  FOR  GIN. 

To  one  hundred  gallons  of  strong  gin, 
take  four  ounces  of  roach  alum,  and  put 
it  into  a  pint  of  water  :  boil  it  over  the 
fire  until  it  is  dissolved,  then  gradually 
add  four  ounces  of  salts  of  tartar ;  when 
nearly  cold,  put  it  into  the  gin,  and  rum- 
mage it  well  up  with  the  staff  for  ten 
minutes.  It  must  not  be  covered  up  un- 
til it  is  fine  ;  then  cover  it  up  tight,  or  it 
will  lose  its  strength. 


PURCHASING  OF  SPIRITS. 

I  shall  now  recommend,  in  the  purchase 
of  spirits,  the  buying  of  them  as  strong  as 
they  can  be  procured.  The  strongest  that 
is  to  be  obtained  from  the  rectifier,  is,  in 
gin,  seventeen  under  proof:  rum  can  be 
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got  as  high  as  is  required  ;  I  therefore 
recommend  that  it  should  be  bought  at 
thirty-three  or  thirty-four  over  proof. 


HOLLANDS. 

This  spirit,  as  is  well  known,  is  im- 
ported from  Holland,  where  it  is  manu- 
factured. The  best  is  from  Schiedam, 
and  is  sent  to  different  ports,  from  whence 
it  is  shipped  to  various  countries.  There 
is  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  Hol- 
lands smuggled  into  this  country  ;  but 
that  which  pays  the  duty  the  dealer  may 
clear  from  the  docks  in  the  same  way  as 
brandy  or  rum.  Hollands  is  usually  ten 
over  proof  when  imported  :  if  mixed  with 
British  spirit,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  get  good  bright  and  clean  spirit ;  and, 
when  reduced  with  liquor  that  has  been 
boiled,  and  it  is  cold,  a  piece  of  white 
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lime  must  be  put  into  it,  and  stirred  up 
with  it :  when  settled,  pour  off  the  water 
from  the  lime,  mix  it  with  the  Hollands, 
and  stir  the  whole  up,  that  they  may  be 
well  incorporated  together. 


ENGLISH  GIN. 

This  gin  is  made  of  rectified  malt  spirit, 
and  juniper  berries,  or  the  oil,  and  other 
ingredients,  and  has  many  different  fla- 
vours. I  shall,  therefore,  give  a  receipt 
for  making  it ;  the  knowledge  of  which 
will  be  found  of  very  great  service  to 
dealers,  and  the  spirit  trade  generally. 
The  spirit  that  is  used  for  making  gin  or 
cordial  compounds  should  be  clean  recti- 
fied spirit,  which  may  be  reduced  to  one 
in  ten  under  proof. 
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TO  MAKE  GIN. 

Take  one  hundred  gallons  of  clean  recti- 
fied spirits  ;  add,  after  you  have  killed  the 
oils  well,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  oil 
of  English  juniper,  half  an  ounce  of  an- 
gelica-essence ;  one  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  one  ounce  of  the  oil  of  co- 
riander, and  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
caraway  ;  put  this  into  the  rectified  spirit, 
and  well  rummage  it  up  :  this  is  what 
the  rectifiers  call  strong  gin. 

To  make  this  up,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Trade,  add  forty-five  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar,  dissolved ;  then  rummage  the 
whole  well  up  together  with  four  ounces 
of  roach  alum.  For  finings,  there  may  be 
added  two  ounces  of  salts  of  tartar,  which 
some  persons  think  is  best  to  use,  others 
do  not.  My  own  opinion,  however,  is, 
that  it  is  best  with  the  salts  of  tartar 
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added.  This  will  be  strong  cordial  gin, 
and  a  price  can  be  got  for  it  which  will 
afford  sufficient  profit. 


TO  MAKE  UP  GIN  FOR  SALE. 

The  Trade  always  call  gin  strong  gin 
until  it  is  sweetened ;  as  the  strength 
of  any  sort  of  spirit  cannot  be  taken 
by  the  hydrometer  after  it  is  sweet- 
ened, because  it  will  not  then  give  the 
correct  strength.  You  cannot  buy  gin 
stronger  than  seventeen  underproof:  the 
usual  strength  sold  by  the  rectifier  is 
twenty-two  under  proof :  if  you  buy  se- 
venteen gin,  you  must  pay  twopence  or 
threepence  per  gallon  more  for  it. 

In  giving  this  receipt,  which  I  consi- 
der of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  re- 
tailer, he  must,  of  course,  be  guided  by  the 
price  he  pays  for  his  gin,  and  the  price 
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he  is  selling  at.  I  shall,  therefore,  take 
the  price  of  strong  gin,  twenty-two  under 
proof,  at  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
gallon. 


TO  MAKE  UP  ONE  HUNDRED 
GALLONS. 

Take  one  ounce  of  the  oil  of  juniper, 
half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  caraway,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  casha,  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  put  the  above 
oils  into  one  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  as 
nearly  sixty  over  proof  as  you  can,  and 
shake  them  well  together  in  a  bottle,  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  for  two  days  :  this 
should  be  always  prepared  at  least  a 
week  before  it  is  wanted,  so  that  it  may 
be  ready,  and  that  the  oils  may  be  well 
killed.     One  ounce  of  chillies   boiled  in 
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three  pints  of  liquor  or  water,  until  it 
comes  to  one  quart,  then  strain  it  off 
through  a  fine  sieve  :  put  the  whole  into 
the  gin,  with  forty-five  or  fifty  pounds  of 
lump  sugar,  dissolved  in  one  pint  of  wa- 
ter to  every  pound  of  sugar,  and  fifteen 
gallons  of  water  :  this  will  be  very  strong 
gin.  Twenty  gallons  of  water  will  not 
be  found  too  much,  as  the  ingredients  in 
this  receipt  will  give  ten  gallons  more  ap- 
parent strength  and  flavour  than  gin 
made  up  with  sugar  and  water  only. 
Fine  it  down  with  four  ounces  of  roach 
alum,  and  two  ounces  of  salts  of  tartar, 
dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water :  the  tartar 
should  be  put  in  with  the  alum  after  it  is 
dissolved.  Rummage  it  well  up  with 
the  rummaging-stick,  and  in  one  day  it 
will  be  perfectly  bright.  Should  you 
make  up  more  or  less  than  one  hundred 
gallons,  you  must  increase  or  diminish 
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the  quantity  of  ingredients,  and  use  them 
as  above  directed. 

TO  CLEAN  GIN  THAT  MAY  BE 
TAINTED. 

In  cases  where  gin  has  any  particular 
taste,  such  as  a  musty  or  faint  flavour, 
the  way  to  remove  it  is,  to  take,  for  one 
hundred  gallons,  four  ounces  of  American 
potash,  and  four  ounces  of  roach  alum, 
boiled  in  two  quarts  of  water,  until  they 
are  dissolved  ;  then  add  four  ounces  of 
salts  of  tartar,  and  put  this  into  the 
tainted  gin,  and  it  will  be  found  in  a 
week  that  the  gin  will  be  good.  It  should 
likewise  be  well  stirred  up. 

TO    REMOVE  THE    BLACKNESS 
FROM  GIN. 

Some  gin  has  a  particular  blackness  ; 
to  remove  which,  take  one  ounce  of  pul- 
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verized  chalk,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of 
isinglass,  dissolved :  put  this  into  your 
gin,  and  it  will  become  transparent.  The 
above  is  enough  for  fifty  gallons. 


TO   REMOVE  THE   COLOUR 
FROM  SPIRITS. 

Take  a  handful  of  calcined  animal 
charcoal,  and  put  it  into  a  filtering-bag  ; 
pass  the  liquor  through  :  if  not  bright  the 
first  time,  pass  it  again,  and  it  will  be 
clear  and  bright. 


ON  RUM. 

Of  all  the  rum,  and  there  are  many 
sorts  imported  into  this  country  from  the 
West  India  islands,  that  of  Jamaica  is 
the  best.     There  is  also  Leeward  Island 
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rum,  which  is  by  no  means  so  good  as  the 
Jamaica,  although  I  have  seen  some  that 
was  very  good ;  and  it  is  mostly  from 
one  shilling  to  eighteen-pence  less  in 
price,  per  gallon,  than  that  of  Jamaica. 
The  casks  in  which  it  is  brought  to  this 
country  generally  give  it  the  colour  we 
see  it  have  ;  for  in  a  hundred  puncheons, 
two  will  not  be  seen  of  the  same  colour : 
yet  it  is  generally  nearly  the  same  colour 
if  the  same  marks  be  on  the  puncheons. 
The  variety  of  colours  arises  from  the 
puncheons  being  more  or  less  fired  in- 
side, when  made. 

In  purchasing  rum,  the  dealer  should 
always  make  choice  of  the  strongest  over- 
proof  rum  that  he  can  get :  if  he  purchase 
a  puncheon  of  rum  which  is  thirty-four 
over  proof,  he  may  add  thirty-four  gallons 
of  liquor,  or  water,  which  will  reduce  it  to 
proof.  He  will  have  to  pay  duty  only  for 
the  over  proof;  therefore  the  over  proof 
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will  only  cost  him  nine  shillings  per  gal- 
lon. I  do  not  recommend  that  rum  should 
be  reduced  with  British  spirit :  I  consider 
good  Jamaica  rum  the  most  wholesome 
spirit  that  is  drank,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
improved  :  moreover,  to  the  retailer  it 
bears  the  best  profit,  therefore  it  should 
be  retailed  neat  as  imported. 


TO    REDUCE  A  PUNCHEON   OF 
RUM. 

When  a  puncheon  of  rum  is  to  be  re- 
duced, to  it  should  be  added  so  many 
gallons  of  liquor,  or  water,  as  it  is  over 
proof;  or,  I  should  recommend  that  rum 
be  reduced  with  strong  beer.  Suppose 
the  rum  thirty-four  over  proof,  put  thirty- 
four  gallons  of  beer,  and,  being  beer,  it 
will  not  be  reduced  to  proof,  but  will  re- 
quire the  addition  of  eighteen  gallons  of 
d  2 
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water.  If  the  rum  in  quantity  is  one 
hundred  gallons,  thirty-four  over  proof,  it 
will  then  be  seventeen  under  proof,  which 
is  the  saleable  strength  ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  one  hundred  gallons  of  rum,  thirty- 
four  over  proof,  thirty-four  gallons  of 
beer,  and  eighteen  of  soft  river  wTater, 
must  be  used. 

If  the  rum  should  require  more  colour, 
which  it  sometimes  will,  use  colouring 
made  of  burned  sugar.  This  is  a  fine  co- 
louring for  either  brandy,  rum,  cordials, 
or  beer  :  one  quart  of  good  colouring  is 
generally  sufficient  for  a  puncheon  ;  if 
not,  add  more  until  it  is  the  colour  ap- 
proved of.  Some  persons  think  it  im- 
proves the  flavour  to  put  in  three  or  four 
pounds  of  honey.  If  this  be  done,  put 
the-honey  into  a  can,  and  pour  on  it  some 
rum  ;  whisk  it  well  up  till  it  rises  to  a 
froth,  then  put  it  into  the  rum  ;  it  will 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  rum  bear  a 
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good  bead  in  the  glass  ;  but  it  reduces  the 
strength,  as  shewn  by  the  hydrometer, 
although  not  in  reality. 


OF  LEEWARD  ISLAND  RUM. 

To  improve  this  rum,  reduce  it  with 
the  bottoms  or  grounds  of  beer  or  porter : 
use  no  water.  Buy  it  at  the  highest  pos- 
sible strength  you  can,  and  always  add 
the  requisite  quantity  of  honey,  in  the 
same  way  as  before  directed  :  one  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  cassia  will  greatly  improve 
this  rum.  I  have  seen  some  of  it,  when 
well  managed,  that  no  person,  however 
good  a  judge,  could  tell  from  that  of 
Jamaica.  It  requires  a  little  more  atten- 
tion, which  it  will  amply  repay, 
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TO  MAKE  COLOURING  FOR 
BRANDY,  &c. 

Take  half  a  peck  of  oak  shavings  ;  boil 
them  over  a  gentle  fire,  in  six  quarts  of 
water,  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  gallon  ;  add 
one  pint  of  treacle :  this  will  be  found  good 
colouring  for  brandy.  Sugar  colouring  is 
generally  used,  and  I  think  it  is  best ; 
therefore,  I  shall  give  a  receipt  for  mak- 
ing it. 

TO  MAKE  COLOURING  WITH 
SUGAR. 

For  two  gallons,  it  is  required  to  have 
an  iron  pot  that  will  contain  six  gallons  ; 
if  for  a  larger  quantity,  the  pot  must  be 
larger  in  proportion  :  it  is  best  set  in 
brickwork,  as  it  requires  a  strong  fire. 

Take   twenty  pounds   of  strong   foot 
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sugar,  raw  Jamaica ;  put  it  into  the  pot 
over  a  strong  fire  ;  let  it  burn  until  it  be- 
comes quite  black,  and  the  sweetness  is 
gone  off :  it  will  then  be  bitter.  It  must 
not  be  left,  but  kept  stirred  well  the  whole 
time  ;  when  sufficiently  burned,  have  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water  ready  ;  pour  it  in 
gently,  stirring  it  well  all  the  time ;  then 
add  three  quarts  of  cold  water  ;  let  the 
water  be  put  in  as  quickly  as  possible  : 
this  will  be  found  good  colouring  for 
brandy,  rum,  beer,  and  cordials. 


FOREIGN  BRANDY. 

There  are  many  sorts  of  brandies  :  they 
are  imported  into  this  country  from 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The  best 
brandy  is  from  Cognac,  and  the  Rhe  ; 
and  is  considered  of  the  finest  flavour  and 
purity.     It  is  seldom  that  brandy  comes 
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into  this  country  stronger  than  one  or 
two  over  proof:  to  reduce  which,  if  a 
piece  is  bought,  say  one  hundred  gallons 
at  proof,  add  seventeen  gallons  of  liquor ; 
this  will  reduce  it  to  one  in  seven  under 
proof,  which  is  the  selling  strength. 


Should  you  have  an  inferior  brandy,  it 
will  be  very  much  improved  by  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

To  one  hundred  gallons,  add  ten 
pounds  of  brown  sugar-candy,  dissolved 
in  water  ;  ten  pounds  of  prunes  should 
likewise  be  bruised  until  the  stones  are 
all  broken,  and  then  be  put  into  an  iron 
pan,  over  the  fire,  and  turned  over  for 
five  minutes  ;  put  the  whole  into  the 
brandy,  and  stir  it  well  up. 
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TO    MAKE    ENGLISH    BRANDY 
IMITATE  THE  FRENCH. 

The  only  receipts  worth  giving  are  the 
following: : — 

Take  ten  gallons  of  the  purest  and 
most  tasteless  spirit  that  can  be  got :  it 
must  be  perfectly  clean.  I  know  no 
house  where  it  can  be  procured  cleaner, 
or  rectified  higher,  than  at  Messrs.  Bow- 
erbank  and  Sons,  of  Sun-street,  Bishops- 
gate.  None  but  malt  spirit  maybe  used, 
no  other  being  allowed  to  be  made 
by  the  Excise  laws  in  this  country ;  buy, 
therefore,  ten  gallons,  seventeen  under 
proof,  add  one  gallon  of  foreign  brandy, 
two  drachms  of  the  oil  of  cassia,  and  two 
drachms  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  :  co- 
lour it  with  sugar  colouring  ;  and,  if  the 
spirit  be  clean  and  pure,  it  will  be  most 
excellent  brandy,  and  the  cost   will  be 
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eleven   shillings   and  sixpence  per  gal- 
lon. 


ANOTHER  RECEIPT. 

To  twenty  gallons  of  British  spirit, 
highly  rectified,  and  free  from  taste  or 
smell,  add  one  ounce  of  tincture  of  Ja- 
ponica,  and  two  drachms  of  Venellia ; 
incorporate  the  Venellia  in  one  gill  of 
spirits  of  wine,  for  three  days  ;  then  mix 
it  well  with  the  spirits,  and  colour.  This 
will  cost  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
gallon. 

SHRUB. 

The  best  shrub  is  made  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  very  little  is  imported  into  this 
country.  It,  however,  can  be  made  very 
good  here. 
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TO  MAKE  RUM  SHRUB. 

Take  two  gallons  of  rum,  reduced  to 
twenty-two  under  proof,  one  gallon  of 
clarified  sugar,  and  two  quarts  of  lime- 
juice  ;  mix  these  with  the  rum,  and  stir 
them  well  together :  let  it  stand  in  the 
cask  one  week,  and  it  will  then  be  bright. 
This  will  cost  nine  shillings  per  gallon, 
and  be  better  than  that  for  wrhich  twelve 
shillings  are  charged. 


ANOTHER  METHOD. 

Take  two  gallons  of  rum,  reduced,  as 
before,  to  twenty-two  under  proof:  add 
half  an  ounce  of  the  essence  of  Seville 
orange-peel,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  es- 
sence of  lemon,  and  two  gallons  of  lime- 
juice:  be  sure  that  the  lime-juice  is  not 
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stale  or  musty.  The  best  time  to  buy 
lime-juice  is  in  the  month  of  May,  when 
the  new  limes  are  imported  into  this 
country  :  if  you  have  any  juice  that  you 
are  not  going  to  use  immediately,  put 
some  strong  rum  to  it,  thirty  over  proof, 
bottle  and  cork  it  up  tight,  and  it  will 
be  good  for  any  length  of  time.  Put  to 
the  ingredients  five  gallons  of  clarified 
sugar.  You  will  find  this  shrub  fit  for 
retail  trade,  and  give  great  satisfaction. 

N.  B.  If  it  should  be  thought,  on  tast- 
ing, that  the  shrub  is  not  strong  enough, 
add  a  little  more  bright  rum,  to  bring  up 
the  strength. 


If  a  person  intends  to  make  his  own 
cordials  (which  is  much  the  cheapest 
way,  and  the  cordials  are  better  than  they 
can  be  usually  bought^  as  it  is  by  the 
cordials    that    the    rectifier    makes    his 
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greatest  profit),  a  saving  also  may  be 
made  of  three  shillings  per  gallon  on  all 
cordials.  I  will,  therefore,  give  a  receipt 
for  making  clarified  sugar,  which  every 
person  should  keep  in  a  cask,  in  the 
house,  as  it  will  be  found  very  useful, 
particularly  in  the  hurry  of  business,  in 
making  mixed  liquors. 


CLARIFIED  SUGAR. 

Put  into  a  very  clean  copper,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  three  gal- 
lons of  water  ;  take  the  whites  of  twelve 
good  eggs,  whisk  them  up  to  a  froth  in  a 
pan,  and  put  them  into  the  copper,  before 
the  fire  is  lighted :  stir  them  well  in  the 
sugar,  make  a  good  fire,  and  let  the  mix- 
ture be  still.  As  it  comes  towards,  boiling 
the  skum  will  rise  ;  be  particular  not  to 
let  it  bubble  or  boil,  but  simmer :  as  soon 
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as  the  skum  is  seen  to  break  from  the 
edge  of  the  copper,  damp  the  fire,  and 
take  off  the  first  scum  ;  then  stir  it  up 
and  let  it  simmer  ;  keep  skimming  it  un- 
til it  becomes  clean  and  bright,  and  the 
scum  as  white  as  milk ;  then  draw  your 
fire,  and  take  it  out  of  the  copper,  and  it 
will  be  fit  for  use.  The  quantity  thus 
made  will  be  ten  gallons. 


CAPILLAIRE 

Is  made  (say  for  one  gallon)  by  add- 
ing to  one  gallon  of  clarified  sugar,  when 
hot,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  essence  of 
Seville  orange-peel,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  the  essence  of  lemon  ;  some 
persons  use  orange-flower  water,  which 
gives  to  grog  a  fine  flavour,  and  is  supe- 
rior to  sugar  for  sweetening. 
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ANISEED. 

To  make  five  gallons,  take  three  quarts 
of  clarified  sugar,  six  drachms  of  the  oil 
of  aniseed,  and  four  gallons  of  clean 
spirit ;  or  gin  will  do,  forty  under  proof. 
Kill  the  oil  in  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of 
wine  ;  well  shake  it  in  a  bottle,  and  let  it 
stand  a  day  or  two.  This  is  the  most 
difficult  cordial  to  make,  as  it  is  very 
likely  to  turn  milky ;  therefore  when  it  is 
mixed  altogether,  put  into  a  filtering-bag 
two  ounces  of  magnesia,  pass  the  five  gal- 
lons through  the  bag,  and  it  will  become 
bright.  Put  the  first  runnings  through  a 
second  time. 

CARAWAY. 

To  make  ten  gallons,  take  seven  or 
eight  gallons  of  spirit,  forty  under  proof, 
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four  ounces  of  the  oil  of  caraway,  two 
ounces  of  the  oil  of  cassia ;  put  the  two 
last  into  one  pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  shak- 
ing it  up  well  every  day,  for  three  days  ; 
put  it  into  the  spirits  or  gin,  with  two 
gallons  of  clarified  sugar.  Fine  it  down 
with  one  ounce  of  roach  alum,  dissolved. 


CARAWAY  BRANDY. 

To  make  one  gallon  and  a  half,  take 
three  drachms  of  the  oil  of  caraway,  and 
two  drachms  of  the  oil  of  cassia  ;  kill 
them  in  one  gill  of  spirits  of  wine ; 
then  add  one  gallon  of  brandy,  twenty 
under  proof,  and  two  quarts  of  clarified 
sugar.  When  bright,  it  will  be  a  plea- 
sant cordial. 
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CINNAMON. 

To  make  ten  gallons  of  cinnamon, 
take  one  ounce  of  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  cassia, 
one  drachm  of  the  oil  of  Seville  orange- 
peel,  eight  gallons  of  spirits  or  gin,  two 
gallons  of  syrup  or  clarified  sugar,  which 
is  the  same ;  I  shall,  therefore,  call  it  in 
my  other  receipts  by  the  name  of  syrup, 
iilways  kill  your  oils  in  spirits  of  wine, 
as  before  directed. 


CHERRY  BOUNCE  OR  CORDIAL. 

To  make  one  gallon,  take  twelve 
pounds  of  macaroon  cherries,  dry  and 
free  from  mould;  pierce  them  with  a 
needle  ;  put  them  into  a  bottle  with  one 
gill  of  syrup,  afterwards  putting  into  it  one 
gallon  of  gin . 
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CHERRY   BRANDY. 

With  a  pestle  and  mortar,  beat  up  six 
pounds  of  black  cherries  ;  put  them  into 
live  pints  of  brandy  for  two  months,  then 
add  one  pint  of  syrup.  This  is  a  delicious 
cordial. 

CITRON. 

For  three  gallons,  take  seven  quarts  of 
spirits  twenty-two  under  proof,  twelve 
pounds  of  figs,  four  pounds  of  prunes,  one 
drachm  of  the  essence  of  lemon,  one 
drachm  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  and  one  quart 
of  syrup 

N.  B.  The  figs  and  prunes  must  be 
bruised  and  steeped  in  the  spirits  for 
eight  or  ten  days  :  kill  the  oils  as  before 
directed.  If  you  wish  to  give  it  a  green 
colour,  add  some  water  in  which  spinach 
has  been  boiled. 
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CORIANDER  CORDIAL. 

For  three  gallons,  take  eight  quarts  of 
rectified  spirits,  two  pounds  of  coriander- 
seed,  one  ounce  of  caraway,  one  drachm 
of  the  oil  of  Seville  orange-peel,  and  one 
quart  of  syrup  :  fill  it  up  with  water. 

N.  B.  The  coriander  and  caraway- 
seeds  must  be  bruised,  and  steeped  in 
the  spirits  for  two  weeks,  and  well  stirred 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  Fine  it  with 
half  an  ounce  of  roach  alum. 


CLOVES. 

No.  I. 
To  make  five  gallons,  take  four  gallons 
of  gin,  forty  under  proof,  one  ounce  of  the 
oil  of  cloves,  half  a  pound  of  clove  pepper, 
and  three  quarts  of  syrup  ;  colour  it  with 
one  gill  of  orchil! — pink  is  the  best  colour, 
e  2 
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If  not  required  to  be  coloured,  leave  out 
the  orchill.  Kill  the  oil  in  half  a  pint  of 
spirits  of  wine. 

No.   II. 

To  make  ten  gallons,  take  nine  gallons 
of  gin,  forty  under  proof,  two  ounces  of 
oil  of  cloves,  one  pound  of  clove  pepper, 
and  one  gallon  of  syrup.  Kill  the  oil,  as 
before  directed,  in  one  pint  of  spirits  of 
wine,  and  shake  it  well  up  for  two  days. 


GOLDEN  CORDIAL. 

For  two  gallons,  take  two  gallons  of 
rectified  spirits,  two  drachms  and  a  half 
of  doubled  perfumed  alkermes,  one  quar- 
ter of  a  drachm  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  on£ 
ounce  of  the  spirits  of  saffron,  three  pints 
of  syrup,  and  one  book  of  leaf  gold. 

N.  B.  Put  the  spirits  into  a  large  bot- 
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tie,  then  put  a  gill  into  a  small  cup,  mix 
your  alkermes  in  it,  and  put  in  the  oil  of 
cloves,  and  mix  that  also,  as  well  as  the 
spirits  of  saffron,  and  pour  it  into  the 
bottle  of  spirits  :  afterwards  put  in  the 
syrup,  then  cork  the  bottle  and  tie  the 
cork  down  ;  shake  it  well  together  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  for  a  week  or  two.  For 
this  cordial,  a  bottle  with  a  tap  in  it 
should  be  used.  Bottle  it  off,  and  in  every 
bottle  put  a  leaf  of  gold  cut  small. 


IMPERIAL  NECTOR. 

No.  I. 

For  three  gallons,  take  six  quarts  of 
spirits,  two  quarts  of  raisin  wine,  two 
ounces  of  peach  or  apricot  kernels,  a 
quarter  of  a  drachm  of  the  oil  of  Seville 
orange-peel,  a  quarter  of  a  drachm  of  the 
oil  of  cloves,  a  quarter  of  an   ounce  of 
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mace,  two  large  nutmegs  pulverized.  Kill 
the  oils  in  half  a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine  ; 
add  one  quart  of  syrup;  and  fill  it  up  with 
water. 

N.  B.  The  kernels,  mace,  and  nut- 
megs, must  be  bruised  in  a  mortar,  and 
steeped  in  some  of  the  spirits  for  a  fort- 
night :   colour  it  with  sugar  colouring. 


No.  IJ. 

For  three  gallons,  take  half  a  pound  of 
lemon-peel ;  steep  the  peel  for  four  days 
in  one  gallon  of  spirits  ;  then  add  one  pint 
of  lemon  -juice,  five  quarts  of  water,  one 
quart  of  syrup,  two  nutmegs  grated,  and 
three  quarts  of  new  milk,  boiling :  stir 
them  all  well  together,  then  run  it  through 
a  filtering-bag,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  im- 
mediate use.  It  will  keep  for  any  length 
of  time,  if  bottled  and  well  corked,  and 
will  improve  by  age. 
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LIFE  OF  MAN. 

Take  three  quarts  of  cherry  brandy, 
two  quarts  of  raspberry  brandy,  one  quart 
of  raisin  wine,  three  quarts  of  spirits 
twenty  underproof,  twelve  grains  of  the 
oil  of  cassia,  twelve  grains  of  the  oil  of 
caraway,  a  quarter  of  a  drachm  of  the 
oil  of  cinnamon,  and  one  quart  of  syrup  : 
fill  up  with  water.  The  oils  must  be 
killed,  as  before  directed.  It  must  be  fined 
with  roach  alum,  and  coloured  with  sugar 
colouring. 


LOVAGE. 

For  five  gallons,  take  five  gallons  of  gin 
forty  under-proof,  two  pounds  of  celery, 
three  drachms  of  the  oil  of  cinnamon,  one 
drachm  of  the  oil  of  caraway,  and  two 
quarts  of  syrup.    The  celery  must  be  cut 
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small,  and  put  into  one  quart  of  spirits  of 
wine,  after  the  oils  are  killed  :  let  it  steep 
one  day,  then  put  it  into  the  gin,  and 
colour  it  pale  with  sugar  colouring. 


LEMON  SYRUP. 

Take  one  gallon  of  spirits  of  wine, 
and  put  it  into  a  brass  pan,  over  a  slow 
fire,  with  two  quarts  of  syrup  ;  stir  it  till 
it  simmers.  This  will  be  found  very 
useful. 

NOYEAU. 

No.    I. 

To  one  gallon  of  white  brandy,  add 
two  drachms  of  the  oil  of  Seville  orange- 
peel,  four  pounds  of  apricot  and  peach 
kernels  ;  beat  them  up  in  a  mortar  before 
you  mix  them  with  your  brandy  ;  then 
put  them  into  it,  and  shake  them  up  two 
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or  three  times  a  day,  for  three  days  :  add 
the  oil,  killed,  and  one  quart  of  cherry- 
juice,  with  two  quarts  of  syrup. 


No.  II. 

For  five  gallons,  take  four  gallons  of 
pure  clean  spirit,  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  two  pounds  of  apricot 
and  peach  kernels,  two  drachms  of  the 
oil  of  Seville  orange-peel :  kill  the  oils  as 
before  directed ;  mix  all  together,  and 
let  it  stand  three  days  ;  then  add  one  gal- 
lon of  syrup.  If  required  to  be  coloured, 
use  sugar  colouring. 


ORANGE  BRANDY. 

Take  two  gallons  of  brandy,  one  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  Seville  orange-peel,  half  a 
drachm  of  the  essence  of  lemon,  one  quart 
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of  syrup,  and  half  a  pint  of  Seville  orange- 
juice.  Having  killed  the  oil,  as  directed, 
mix  all  together,  and  bottle  and  cork  it  up 
tight. 

THE    HIGHLY    ESTEEMED 
LIQUOR,  CURRACA. 

To  five  gallons  of  highly  rectified 
spirits,  put  four  pounds  of  fresh  orange- 
peel,  one  drachm  of  the  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds, one  drachm  of  the  oil  of  cassia, 
(first  killed  in  spirits  of  wine,  as  before), 
two  ounces  of  pulverized  Brazil  wood, 
and  two  quarts  of  syrup  :  let  them  be 
well  stirred  up  every  day  for  a  fortnight, 
then  add  one  gallon  of  wrater,  and  colour 
it  with  caramel :  let  it  stand  to  brighten  ; 
and  if  not  quite  bright,  pass  it  through  a 
filtering-bag:. 
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KING'S  CORDIAL. 

For  two  gallons,  take  of  Madeira  wine 
two  quarts,  English  brandy  two  quarts, 
three  pounds  of  rich  black  cherries,  mash- 
ed in  a  pan,  two  drachms  of  the  oil  of 
caraway,  one  drachm  of  the  oil  of  cinna- 
mon (kill  the  oils  in  half  a  pint  of  spirits 
of  wine),  one  nutmeg,  grated;  mix  them 
well,  and  add  one  gallon  of  syrup.  Co- 
lour it  w7ith  the  tincture  of  cudbear,  or 
red  sanders. 

NECTOR. 

For  two  gallons,  take  two  drachms  of 
the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  two  drachms  of 
the  oil  of  cloves,  one  drachm  of  the  oil  of 
cassia,  and  one  drachm  of  the  oil  of  nut- 
megs :  put  the  oils  into  half  a  pint  of 
spirits  of  wine,  shake  them  well  up,  and 
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add  one  gallon  of  clean  spirits,  and  one 
gallon  of  syrup. 


MARTINIQUE  NOYEAU. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  almonds,  and  beat 
them  in  a  mortar,  a  pound  of  orange- 
peel,  one  gallon  of  clean  rectified  spirits, 
proof;  add  two  quarts  of  syrup,  stir  them 
well  together,  and  filter  it. 

*%.*  The  making  of  cordials  is  not  ge- 
nerally attended  to  by  the  retailer,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  supposed  trouble  of  kill- 
ing the  essential  oils.  In  doing  this  the 
pestle  and  mortar  may  be  dispensed  with; 
and  if  to  every  ounce  of  essential  oil  half 
a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine  be  added,  shak- 
ing the  mixture  well  up,  and  letting  it 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  oils  will 
be  effectually  killed,  and  fit  for  use. 
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ORANGE  CORDIAL. 

For  two  gallons,  take  two  drachms  of 
the  oil  of  Seville  orange-peel,  two  d  rachitis 
of  the  oil  of  lemon-peel,  four  quarts  of 
rectified  spirits,  and  one  gallon  of  syrup  : 
kill  the  oils  as  directed,  and  mix  all  toge- 
ther. Colour  this  cordial  with  half  an 
ounce  of  saffron  liquor,  boiled  and  strain- 
ned,  and  filter  it  through  a  filtering-bag. 

N.B.  In  making  cordials,  be  always 
careful  to  have  them  bright ;  for  if  they 
are  ever  so  excellent,  when  wanting 
brightness,  they  are  not  esteemed,  or 
thought  much  of.  Magnesia,  put  into 
the  filtering  bag,  is  an  excellent  filterer. 


ORANGE  CREAM. 

Slice  four  dozen  of  lemons  ;  put  them 
into  two  gallons  of  proof  spirits  for  four 
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days  ;  add  two  drachms  of  oil  of  Seville 
orange-peel,  (first  killed),  two  gallons 
of  syrup,  and  one  gallon  of  water  :  colour 
this  with  the  liquor  strained  from  one 
ounce  of  saffron,  and  in  ten  days  it  will 
be  fit  for  use. 


LIQUEUR  ORGEAT. 

Of  blanched  almonds,  take  half  a 
pound,  and  mash  them  in  a  mortar,  one 
drachm  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  half 
a  drachm  of  the  oil  of  Seville  orange-peel, 
one  quart  of  syrup,  and  three  quarts  of 
clean  spirits  forty  under  proof.  Kill  the 
oils  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  mix  all  toge- 
ther. 


There  are  many  ways  of  making  punch  ; 
but  I  shall  only  recommend  those  which, 
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from  practice,  I  think  are  the  most  ap- 
proved. 

PUNCH. 

Take  two  or  three  good  fresh  lemons , 
with  rough  skins,  quite  mellow  ;  some 
lumps  of  good  sugar  ;  grate  a  handful  of 
the  skins  of  the  lemons,  through  a  bread- 
grater,  on  the  sugar  ;  then  squeeze  in  the 
lemons,  bruise  the  sugar,  and  stir  the 
juice  well  together,  for  much  depends  on 
the  process  of  mixing  the  sugar  and  le- 
mons :  pour  on  them  one  quart  of  boiling 
water,  and  again  mix  them  well  together 
(this  is  called  the  sherbet)  :  add  one  pint 
and  a  half  of  brandy,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity of  rum  ;  stir  it  up,  then  strain  it 
through  a  sieve  ;  put  in  one  quart  of 
syrup,  and  one  quart  of  boiling  water. 

N.  B.  To  give  it  a  cream  on  the  top, 
take  one  pint  of  porter,  put  it  on  the  fire. 
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and  warm  it  until  the  froth  rises  up  ;  then 
skim  off  the  froth,  and  put  it  into  your 
punch :  the  porter  may  also  be  added, 
which  will  improve  the  whole.  The  froth 
must  be  put  in  last,  before  it  is  taken  to 
the  company,  and  the  punch  will  have  a 
rich  creamy  appearance. 


In  houses  where  much  punch  is  used,  I 
should  recommend  i%  to  be  made  and 
kept  ready  for  use /and  the  following 
receipt  will  be  found  very  valuable  :— 

PREPARED  PUNCH. 

Half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  Seville 
orange-peel,  half  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
lemon-peel,  killed  in  half  a  pint  of  spirits 
of  wine,  with  two  drachms  of  the  oil  of 
bitter  almonds ;  two  quarts  of  lemon  or 
lime  juice,  three  gallons  of  proof  rum,  one 
gallon  of  proof  brandy,  and  two  gallons 
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of  syrup  :  mix  them  all  well  together  in  a 
cask,  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  drawn 
from  it :  when  put  into  the  bowl  or  glass, 
add  boiling  water,  as  much  as  the  quan- 
tity requires,  a  little  hot  porter,  and, 
lastly,  some  skum  from  warm  beer,  to 
give  it  a  cream  on  the  top.  Never  for- 
get that  this  is  the  finest  way  of  making 
punch,  as  it  gives  it  a  very  rich  appear- 
ance. 

NORFOLK  PUNCH. 

Take  six  lemons,  and  three  Seville 
oranges ;  squeeze  them,  and  add  three 
pints  of  proof  brandy,  one  pint  of  proof 
rum,  one  quart  of  Sherry  wine,  one  quart 
of  milk,  and  one  quart  of  syrup  :  mix  them 
well,  and  filter  it  through  a  filtering- bag 
until  bright.  Bottle  and  cork  it,  and 
keep  it  for  use,  adding  boiling  water  to  it 
when  wanted. 
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MILK  PUNCH. 

Pare  six  Seville  oranges  as  thin  as  pos- 
sible, chop  them  up  very  small,  put  the 
peel  in  a  quart  of  proof  brandy,  and  a 
pint  of  proof  rum  :  cork  it  up  four  days  ; 
squeeze  the  oranges,  and  add  one  quart 
of  syrup,  four  quarts  of  water,  and  one 
quart  of  boiling  new  milk  ;  stir  it  well  to- 
gether, and  run  it  through  a  jelly-bag 
until  it  is  perfectly  bright.  Bottle  and 
cork  it  close  down. 

PEPPERMINT. 

For  One  Hundred  Gallons. 

To  eighty  gallons  of  clean  rectified 
spirits,  forty  under  proof,  add  five  ounces 
of  the  oil  of  peppermint :  you  may 
kill  the  oil  by  putting  it  into  a  mortar 
with  half  a  pound  of  lump  sugar,  and 
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beating  and  rubbing;  it  down  with  the 
pestle,  adding,  by  degrees,  a  little  spirits 
of  wine,  and  increasing  the  sugar  until 
you  have  used  one  pound  ;  stir  the  sugar 
frequently  from  the  bottom  of  the  mortar, 
that  the  oil  may  be  well  incorporated  with 
it :  then  add  one  gallon  of  spirits  of  wine, 
and  mix  it  well  with  the  sugar  and  oil, 
and  put  it  into  the  rectified  spirits,  with 
ten  gallons  of  syrup  ;  then  put  in  the 
finings,  rummage  it  well  together,  and  it 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  one  week. 

For  the  finings,  take  half  a  pound  of 
roach  alum,  and  boil  it  in  one  gallon  of 
water  until  it  is  dissolved,  gradually  add- 
ing half  a  pound  of  salts  of  tartar  :  let  it 
stand  until  it  becomes  milk  warm,  then 
put  it  into  the  cask  with  the  peppermint, 
not  forgetting  to  stir  it  up  well. 

This  will  be  found  to  be  good  pepper- 
ment :  in  fact,  it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
produced.     Moist    clay   sugar    may   be 
f  2 
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used ;  if  so,  dissolve  seventy  pounds  in 
three  gallons  of  water,  taking  care  that  it 
is  well  dissolved.  This  will  do  instead  of 
clarified  sugar,  but  I  prefer  ihe  latter. 

No.  II. 

To  make  Ten  Gallons. 

Take  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  oil  of 
peppermint,  and  kill  it  in  one  pint  of 
spirits  of  wine  :  shake  it  up  well  for  one 
day  ;  add  eight  gallons  of  gin  or  rectified 
spirits,  forty-five  under  proof,  and  three 
gallons  of  syrup :  stir  it  well  up,  adding 
one  ounce  of  roach  alum,  and  one  ounce 
of  salts  of  tartar. 


PEPPERMINT  CORDIAL. 

For  five  gallons,  take  oil  of  pepper- 
ment,  killed,  one  ounce  ;  gin  or  clean  rec- 
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tified  spirit  four  gallons,  forty-five  under 
proof;  and  two  gallons  of  syrup :  mix  it 
well.  This  will  be  found  a  delicious  cor- 
dial. 


POPPY  BRANDY. 

Take  six  quarts  of  the  best  fresh  pop- 
pies, cut  off  the  stalks,  and  put  them  into 
a  jar  which  will  hold  three  gallons,  and 
press  them  in  it ;  then  add  one  gallon  of 
brandy :  cover  the  jar  close,  and  put  it 
into  a  warm  closet  for  a  fortnight;  then 
squeeze  them  through  a  sieve,  add  one 
ounce  of  perfumed  alkermes,  and  one 
quart  of  syrup.  Mix  it  well,  and  bottle 
and  cork  it  up. 
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PRINCE'S  CORDIAL. 

No.  I. 
For  three  gallons,  take  two  quarts  of 
cherry  brandy,  one  quart  of  raspberry 
brandy,  one  quart  of  currant  wine,  one 
gallon  of  rectified  spirits,  three  pints  of 
syrup,  and  fill  it  up  with  water.  Fine  it 
down  with  roach  alum  and  salts  of  tartar. 

No.  n. 
To  make  four  gallons,  take  one  gallon 
of  rectified  spirit ;  add  one  quart  of  cherry 
brandy,  one  quart  of  red  currant  wine, 
one  quart  of  orange  wine,  half  an  ounce 
of  mace,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon, 
half  an  ounce  of  coriander  seeds,  half  an 
ounce  of  caraway  seeds,  one  drachm  of 
the  oil  of  Seville  orange-peel,  one  drachm 
of  the  oil  of  lemon-peel,  and  two  quarts  of 
syrup  :  fill  it  up  with  water. 
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The  mace,  cloves,  cinnamon,  caraway, 
and  coriander  seeds,  are  to  be  pounded 
in  a  mortar,  and  placed  in  the  spirits  for 
a  week  ;  the  oils  to  be  killed  as  before 
directed,  and  it  is  to  be  fined,  as  already 
shewn,  with  roach  alum  and  salts  of  tar- 
tar. 

QUEEN'S  CORDIAL. 

For  three  gallons,  take  two  gallons  of 
rectified  spirits,  one  drachm  of  the  oil  of 
peppermint,  two  drachms  of  the  oil  of 
caraway  seeds,  one  ounce  of  coriander 
seeds,  one  ounce  of  cassia,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace,  one  pint  of  spirits  of  wine, 
and  two  quarts  of  syrup :  fill  it  up  with 
water :  kill  the  oils  as  before,  and  fine 
down  with  roach  alum  and  salts  of  tar- 
tar. 

N.  B.  The  seeds,  cassia,  and  mace,  are 
all  to  be  steeped  in  the  spirits  of  wine  for 
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one  week,  and  shaken  two  or  three  times 
a-day. 

RASPBERRY  BRANDY. 

This  brandy  is  compounded  nearly  in 
the  same  way  as  cherry  brandy.  Take, 
for  five  gallons,  twelve  pottles  of  rasp- 
berries ;  mash  and  rub  them  through  a 
sieve  ;  put  the  juice  into  one  gallon  of 
brandy,  for  a  fortnight,  and  add  one  pint 
of  syrup  :  this  is  a  most  exquisite  cordial, 
Pass  it  through  a  jelly-bag,  and  bottle  it 
up  for  use. 

RASPBERRY  CORDIAL. 

To  make  ten  or  twelve  gallons,  take 
sixty  pottles  of  raspberries  \  eight  gallons 
of  gin,  forty  under  proof,  or  rectified 
spirits  reduced  to  the  same  strength  ;  two 
drachms  of  oil  of  cassia,  killed  in  one  gill 
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of  spirits  of  wine ;  add  two  gallons  of 
syrup.  This  will  be  a  good  cordial,  and 
such  as  may  be  sold  by  the  retailer,  and 
will  cost  six  shillings  per  gallon.  The 
raspberries  must  be  mashed  through  a 
sieve  :   it  will  be  fit  for  use  in  one  week. 


RATAFIA. 

No.  I. 

For  three  gallons,  take  six  quarts  of 
rectified  spirits,  half  a  drachm  of  amber- 
gris, two  drachms  of  the  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds, two  ounces  of  peach  and  apricot 
kernels,  and  beat  them  in  a  mortar  :  kill 
the  oil,  as  before  directed,  in  half  a  pint  of 
spirits  of  wine ;  add  one  quart  of  syrup, 
and  fill  it  up  with  water. 
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No.  II. 


To  one  quart  of  English  brandy  add 
four  ounces  of  apricot  and  peach  kernels, 
pounded  in  a  mortar  with  a  spoonful  of 
brandy,  and  then  put  them  together  in  a 
bottle,  with  one  gill  of  syrup  :  let  it  stand 
four  days,  then  pass  it  through  a  jelly- 
bag,  and  put  it  into  a  clean  bottle  :  more 
spirits  can  be  added  to  the  kernels,  if  it 
be  thought  desirable. 

CHERRY  RATAFIA. 

Take  ten  pounds  of  morella  cherries, 
with  their  kernels,  bruised ;  one  drachm 
of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  killed,  and 
one  gallon  of  proof  spirit ;  steep  them  for 
one  week,  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
add  one  quart  of  syrup. 
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RASPBERRY  RATAFIA. 

Take  one  gallon  of  ripe  raspberries, 
and  add  to  them  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
with  two  quarts  of  proof  spirits  ;  let  them 
remain  a  fortnight,  then  press  off  the 
liquor,  and  bottle  it. 


USQUEBAUGH. 

No.  I. 
For  three  gallons,  take  three  gallons  of 
rectified  spirits,  and  four  ounces  of  anise- 
seed,  pulverized:  let  them  remain  for 
three  days  in  the  spirits  ;  strain  it  through 
a  bag,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
stick  liquorice,  pounded  in  a  mortar  ;  dry 
it  in  an  iron  pan  (be  careful  not  to  burn 
it),  then  put  it  into  a  bottle  with  the 
spirits,  and  let  it  stand  a  fortnight ;  then 
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take  out  the  liquorice,  and  put  in  cloves, 
mace,  nutmegs,  ginger,  and  cinnamon, 
half  an  ounce  of  each  ;  dates,  stoned  and 
sliced,  four  ounces  ;  raisins  stoned,  half 
a  pound  :  let  these  infuse  twelve  days, 
then  run  it  through  a  filtering-bag: :  co- 
lour  it  with  saffron,  and  that  will  give  it 
a  fine  bright  yellow  colour. 

No.  II. 

For  three  gallons,  take  three  gallons  of 
rectified  spirits,  four  drachms  of  oil  of 
mace,  four  drachms  of  oil  of  cloves,  four 
drachms  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  three  drachms 
of  oil  of  coriander  seeds,  three  drachms  of 
ginger,  four  drachms  of  peach  or  apricot 
kernels,  four  drachms  of  dates,  one  pound 
of  raisins,  half  a  pound  of  stick  liquorice- 
root,  and  one  quart  of  syrup  :  bruise  the 
seeds  and  kernels  in  a  mortar,  and  steep 
them    twelve   days  ;    cut    the    liquorice 
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small,  and  boil  it  in  two  quarts  of  wa- 
ter, until  it  is  reduced  to  one  quart ; 
after  which,  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieve, 
put  in  one  quart  of  syrup,  then  strain  off 
the  spirits,  and  mix  the  whole  together: 
let  it  stand  till  it  is  quite  bright,  as  it 
must  not  be  forced  with  finings,  [fit  is 
required  to  have  a.  yellow  colour,  take 

some  saffron,  and  tie  it  up  in  a  doth,  (lip 
it  into  the  liquor,  and  Squeeze  it  into  tin- 
rest  of  the  mixture.      If  a  ^Viton  colour  he 

preferred,  boil  sometansey,  tied  up  in  a 

Cloth,  and  add  it  as  before  ;  or,  if  a  hrown; 
colour  it  with  sugar  colouring. 


GINGER  BEER. 

The  best  method  of  making  this  plea- 
sant and  wholesome  beverage  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Take  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  lire  best 
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ginger,  bruised,  one  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar,  and  one  pound  and  a  half  of  loaf 
sugar:  put  these  ingredients  into  an 
earthen  pan,  and  pour  on  them  a  gallon 
of  boiling  water :  when  nearly  cold,  add 
a  gill  of  yeast,  cover  the  pan  over  with  a 
blanket,  and  let  it  stand  until  the  next 
morning :  then  skim  it,  and  run  it 
through  a  filtering-bag  ;  bottle,  and  fasten 
down  the  corks  with  string  ;  and  in  three 
days  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

N.  B.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  in 
having  the  bottles  well  cleaned,  and  fitted 
with  good  corks.  A  little  lemon  juice 
will  improve  the  flavour. 


ANOTHER  RECEIPT  FOR  SIX 
GALLONS. 

Bruised  ginger,  eight  ounces  ;  cream  of 
tartar,  six  ounces ;  loaf  sugar,  six  pounds; 
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six  gallons  of  water,  and   three  lemons, 
sliced,  with  the  rinds  on. 

Should  boiling  it,  instead  of  hot  water, 
be  preferred,  I  merely  caution  the  opera- 
tor to  be  careful  in  using  a  bright  iron  or 
tin  vessel  for  the  purpose,  and  not  keep  it 
over  the  fire  more  than  two  or  three  mi- 
nutes after  it  boils.  Strain,  &c,  as  be- 
fore directed. 


SODA  WATER. 

A  cheap  and  expeditious  way  to  make 
this  beverage  is  as  follows  : — 

First,  be  very  careful  in  the  selection 
of  your  bottles  ;  glass  half  pints  are  the 
best :  after  being  well  washed  and  dried, 
put  into  each  bottle  twenty-five  grains  of 
subcarbonate  of  potash,  twenty-five  grains 
of  citric  acid  ;  fill  the  bottle  nearly  full 
with  spring  water,  cork  it  instantly,  and 
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tie  the  cork  down  with  wire;  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  next  bottle,  and  so  on,  until 
the  whole  is  completed. 

Tartaric  acid  will  answer   nearly  as 
well  as  citric  acid,  and  it  is  not  so  dear. 


WHITE  SPRUCE  BEER. 

This  is  a  fine  refreshing  drink  in  warm 
weather,  and  very  wholesome  ;  it  is  nearly 
equal  to  champaign. 

Take  nine  gallons  of  spring  water  ; 
boil  it,  and  let  it  stand  until  it  becomes 
lukewarm  ;  add  nine  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar,  one  pint  of  good  yeast,  and  one 
pot  of  the  essence  of  American  spruce, 
at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  pot ; 
let  it  be  well  mixed  together,  and  put 
into  a  cask  before  it  is  cold  ;  and  when 
done  working,  put  a  pint  of  beer  finings 
into  the  cask  :  in  two  or  three  days  it 
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will  be  fit  to  bottle.  Tap  the  cask  before 
you  put  in  the  beer  finings,  that  it  may 
not  be  disturbed.  Bottle  it  in  pint  and 
quart  stone  bottles,  with  good  sound 
corks,  and  tie  them  down  with  string. 

N.  B.  Brown  spruce  is  made  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  only  moist  sugar  is  used  in- 
stead of  lump.  If  it  is  required  to  have 
it  very  bright,  run  it  through  a  filtering- 
bag,  before  it  is  bottled. 


I  do  not  think  there  is  a  law  to  pre- 
vent any  person  from  making  spirits  for 
his  own  private  use  ;  but  he  is  not  allow- 
ed to  sell  it.  He  must  give  notice  of  his 
having  a  still,  and  enter  such  at  the  Ex- 
cise Office. 


G 
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SPIRIT,  FIFTY  OVER  PROOF. 

To  make  Five  Gallons* 

Take  one  hundred  and  twelve  pounds 
of  molasses  ;  put  it  into  a  tub ;  boil  forty 
gallons  of  water,  pour  it  on  the  molasses, 
and  well  rouse  it  up  together,  until  the 
molasses  is  completely  incorporated  with 
it :  take  out  two  gallons,  put  it  into  a 
pail,  and,  when  64  degrees  by  the  ther- 
mometer heat,  put  in  three  quarts  of  yeast, 
stir  it  well  up,  and  let  it  work  for  an 
hour ;  then  add  it  to  the  molasses  and 
water  in  the  tub,  and  rouse  it  well  up 
again  ;  leave  room  in  the  tub  for  work- 
ing, and  cover  it  up  with  a  warm  cloth  : 
when  the  yeast  is  added,  the  liquor,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  wash,  must  be  then  64  de- 
crees bv  the  thermometer. 

Persons  who  do   not  understand  the 
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thermometer,  may  ascertain  the  heat  by 
trying  it  with  the  hand,  immersed  in  the 
wash  :  if  sufficiently  hot  for  the  hand  just 
to  be  borne  in  it  without  pain,  the  yeast 
may  be  put  in,  as  it  is  at  the  proper  tem- 
perature. Having  put  in  the  yeast,  and  co- 
vered it  up,  let  it  remain  until  it  has  done 
working,  and  the  head  has  gone  down, 
which  will  be  in  two  days5  if  the  place 
and  the  weather  be  warm. 

This  operation  being  finished,  fill  your 
still  about  two-thirds  full  with  the  wash., 
and  put  in  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  soap  ; 
and  if  the  charge  is  fifty  gallons,  half  a 
pound  of  American  pot-ash.  Put  on  the 
vStill  head,  and  lute  it  tight  with  luting 
made  of  whitening  rolled  up  with  the 
whites  of  two  or  three  eggs  and  water, 
until  it  becomes  a  paste  :  light  the  fire 
under  the  still,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
boil,  watch  the  fire,  and,  when  the  spirit 
begins  to  run  from  the  worm  in  a  small 
g  2 
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stream,  work  it  off  by  a  gentle  fire,  keep- 
ing a  regular  stream  :  be  careful  the  fire 
is  not  too  strong,  or  you  will  lose  your 
spirit,  as  well  as  being  in  danger  of  blow- 
ing off  your  still  head,  or  of  making  the 
spirit  run  foul,  by  the  wash  coming  over 
into  your  worm  :  let  it  run  from  the  worm 
for  what  is  called  the  first  runnings,  until 
it  comes  to  proof  by  the  hydrometer,  then 
let  it  run  into  another  vessel,  until  it  runs 
all  the  spirit  ofif,  which  you  can  discover 
by  tasting  :  a  practical  distiller  can  tell 
when  the  spirit  is  all  run  off,  by  shaking 
it  in  a  small  phial.  If  you  wish  to  have 
the  spirit  fifty  over  proof,  charge  your 
still,  as  before,  with  the  first  runnings, 
and  put  into  it,  to  the  quantity  of  fifty 
gallons,  half  a  pound  of  potash,  and  half 
a  pound  of  calcined  animal  charcoal ;  lute 
the  still  head  tight  down,  and  be  very 
careful  to  keep  the  water  in  your  worm- 
tub  as  cold  as  possible  during  the  process 
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of  distillation,  as  much  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  spirit  produced  by  keeping 
the  worm  cold  :  the  second  runnings  can 
be  kept  until  you  have  sufficient  for  a 
charge,  or  added  to  the  wash.  When  you 
charge  with  wash,  be  particular  not  to 
let  any  of  the  faints,  or  second  running, 
be  mixed  with  the  first,  as  it  will  spoil  it. 
Sugar  may  be  used  instead  of  molasses, 
exactly  in  the  same  way;  or  malt,  also, 
by  brewing  it  as  for  making  beer,  leaving 
out  the  hops. 
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BRITISH     WINES. 


APRICOT   WINE. 

Take  twelve  pounds  of  apricots,  when 
nearly  ripe ;  wipe  them  clean  and  cut  them 
in  pieces  ;  put  them  into  two  gallons  of 
water,  and  let  them  boil  till  the  water  has 
strongly  imbibed  the  flavour  of  the  fruit ; 
then  strain  the  liquor  through  a  hair  sieve, 
and  put  to  every  quart  of  liquor  six 
ounces  of  sugar ;  after  which,  boil  it 
again,  and  skim  it,  and,  wrhen  the  scum 
has  ceased  to  rise,  pour  it  into  an  earthen 
vessel.  The  next  day  bottle  it,  putting 
a  lump  of  sugar  into  each  bottle. 
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BALM  WINE. 


Take  a  bushel  of  balm  leaves,  put  them 
into  a  tub,   and  pour  eight   gallons   of 
scalding  water  upon   them :  let  it  stand 
a  night ;  then  strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve, 
and  put  to  every   gallon  of  liquor  two 
pounds  of  sugar,   stirring  it  well,  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved  ;  then  put  it  on  the 
fire,  adding  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  well 
beaten   up  :    when  the  scum   begins  to 
rise,  take  it  off;  then  let  it  boil  half  an 
hour,  skimming  it  all  the  time :    after- 
wards put  it  into  the  tub  again,  and  when 
milk  warm,  add  a  gill  of  good  ale  yeast, 
stirring  it  every  two  hours  :  work  it  thus 
for  two  days  ;  then  put  it  into  a  cask,  and 
bung  it  up.     When  fine,  bottle  it. 
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BIRCH  WINE. 

In  March,  bore  a  hole  in  a  birch  tree, 
a  foot  from  the  ground,  into  which  put  a 
fauset.  and  the  liquor  will  run  for  two  or 
three  days  together,  without  injuring  the 
tree  ;  then  stop  the  hole  with  a  peg.  The 
next  year  you  may  draw  as  much  from 
the  same  hole.  To  every  gallon  of  liquor 
put  a  quart  of  honey^  or  two  pounds  and 
a  quarter  of  sugar ;  stir  it  well  together, 
boil  it  for  an  hour,  and  skim  it  all  the 
time,  adding  a  few  cloves  and  a  piece  of 
lemon-peel :  when  it  is  almost  cold,  put 
to  it  as  much  ale  yeast  as  will  make  it 
work  like  ale.  When  the  yeast  begins  to 
settle,  get  the  cask,  and,  after  it  is  fumi- 
gated with  a  match  put  in  the  liquor : 
for  every  twenty  gallons  add  a  gill  of 
finings,  and  the  whites  and  shells  of  four 
eggs  :  stir  it  briskly  with  a  staff,  and  let 
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it  stand  six  weeks,  or  longer ;  then  bottle 
it,  and  in  two  months  it  will  be  fit  for 
use.  It  will  greatly  improve  by  time,  and 
will  drink  better  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  than  the  first* 


BLACKBERRY  WINE. 

Take  blackberries  when  they  are  fully 
ripe,  bruise  them,  and  put  to  every  quart 
of  berries  a  quart  of  water ;  mix  them 
well,  and  let  them  stand  one  night ;  then 
strain  them  through  a  sieve,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor  add  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  sugar.  When  your  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, put  it  into  your  cask  ;  to  every 
twenty  gallons  of  which  add  a  gill  of 
finings,  and  the  next  day  bung  it  up.  In 
two  months  bottle  it. 
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CLARET  WINE,   IMITATION  OF. 

Take  six  gallons  of  water,  two  gallons 
of  cider,  and  eight  pounds  of  Malaga 
raisins,  bruised ;  put  them  all  together, 
and  let  them  stand  closely  covered  in  a 
warm  place  for  a  fortnight,  stirring  it  well 
every  second  day :  then  strain  out  the 
liquor  into  a  clean  cask,  and  put  to  it  a 
quart  of  barberries,  a  pint  of  the  juice  of 
raspberries,  and  a  pint  of  the  juice  of 
back  cherries.  Work  it  up  with  a  little 
mustard  seed,  and  cover  the  bung  with  a 
piece  of  dough ;  let  it  stand  at  the  fire- 
side for  four  days  ;  then  bung  it  up,  and 
let  it  remain  a  week,  and  bottle  it  off. 
When  it  becomes  fine  and  ripe,  it  will 
drink  like  claret. 
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CHAMPAIGN  WINE,   IMITATION 
OF. 

Take  three  gallons  of  water,  and  nine 
pounds  of  raw  sugar ;  boil  the  water  and 
sugar  half  an  hour,  skim  it  clean>  and 
then  pour  the  boiling  liquor  upon  one  gal- 
lon of  currants,  picked  from  the  stalks, 
but  not  bruised  ;  and  when  cold,  work  it 
for  two  days  with  half  a  pint  of  ale  yeast : 
afterwards  pour  it  through  a  flannel  bag, 
and  put  it  into  a  clean  cask,  with  half  a 
pint  of  isinglass  finings.  When  it  has 
done  working,  bung  it,  and  let  it  stand  a 
month  ;  then  bottle  it,  putting  into  every 
bottle  a  very  small  lump  of  loaf  sugar. 
This  is  an  excellent  wine,  and  has  a  beau- 
tiful colour. 

N.  B,  This  must  be  kept  in  sand. 
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CHERRY  WINE. 

Take  cherries,  when  the  stalks  are 
pulled  off,  and  mash  them  without  break- 
ing the  stones ;  then  press  them  well 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  to  every  gallon 
of  liquor  add  two  pounds  of  sugar;  then 
turn  it  into  a  clean  cask,  till  it  is  filled, 
and  suffer  the  liquor  to  ferment  as  long 
as  it  makes  any  noise  in  the  cask  ;  after- 
wards bung  it  up  close  for  a  month  or 
more,  if  not  fine.  When  fine,  bottle  it 
off,  putting  a  lump  of  loaf  sugar  into 
every  bottle  ;  but  should  the  fermenta- 
tion be  too  violent,  you  must  draw  the 
corks  out  for  awhile,  then  cork  them 
again,  and  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a 
quarter  of  a  year. 
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CHERRY  WINE,  BLACK. 

Take  six  gallons  of  spring  water,  and 
boil  it  an  hour ;  then  take  twenty-four 
pounds  of  black  cherries,  and  bruise  them, 
taking  care  not  to  break  the  stones  ;  pour 
the  boiling  water  upon  the  cherries,  and 
stir  them  well  together;  and  after  they 
have  stood  for  twenty-four  hours,  strain 
out  the  liquor  through  a  cloth,  and  to 
every  gallon  add  two  pounds  of  sugar  ; 
then  mix  it  well,  and  let  it  stand  a  day 
longer.  Pour  off  the  clear  liquor  into  a 
cask,  and  keep  it  close  bunged ;  and 
when  fine,  bottle  it  off. 

CLARY  WINE. 

No.  I. 

Take   twenty-four  pounds  of  Malaga 
raisins  ;  pick  and  chop  them  very  small ; 
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then  put  them  into  a  tub3  and  to  each 
pound  allow  a  quart  of  water  ;  let  them 
steep  twelve  days,  stirring  them  twice  a 
day,  and  taking  care  to  keep  it  well  co- 
vered ;  then  strain  it  off,  and  put  it  into 
a  clean  cask,  with  about  half  a  peck  of 
the  tops  of  clary,  when  in  blossom  :  after- 
wards bung  up  for  six  weeks,  and  then 
bottle  it.  In  two  months  it  will  be  fit  to 
drink.  As  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
sediment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  tap  it 
pretty  high. 

No.  II. 

Take  ten  gallons  of  water,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  whites  of  twelve 
eggs,  well  beaten  up  ;  set  it  over  the  fire, 
and  let  it  boil  gently  for  an  hour,  skim- 
ming it  frequently ;  then  put  it  into  a 
tub,  and  when  almost  cool  put  it  into 
your  cask,  with  about  half  a  peck  of  clary 
tops,  and  a  pint  of  ale  yeast ;  stir  it  three 
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times  a-day,  for  three  days,  and  when  it 
has  done  working  close  it  up :  if  fine, 
you  may  bottle  it  in  about  four  months. 


COWSLIP  WINE. 

No.    I. 

Take  six  gallons  of  water,  and  to  every 
gallon  add  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  ;  boil 
about  an  hour,  and  then  let  it  cool.  Toast 
a  piece  of  bread,  and  spread  both  sides  of 
it  with  yeast ;  but  before  you  put  it  into 
the  liquor,  add  to  every  gallon  one  ounce 
of  the  syrup  of  citrons.  Beat  it  well  in 
with  the  rest,  and  then  put  in  the  toast 
while  it  is  warm.  Let  it  work  for  two  or 
three  days  ;  in  the  meantime,  put  in  your 
cowslip  flowers,  bruised  a  little,  about  a 
peck  together,  with  three  lemons  sliced, 
and  one  pint  of  white  wine  to  every  gal- 
lon.     Let  them   stand   three  days,   and 
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afterwards  put  it  into  a  clean  cask  ;  and, 
when  fine,  bottle  it. 


No.  II. 

To  six  gallons  of  water,  add  fourteen 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  stir  it  well  up 
together ;  beat  the  whites  of  twenty  eggs 
very  well,  mix  it  with  the  liquor,  and 
make  it  boil  as  fast  as  possible ;  then 
skim  it  well,  and  let  it  continue  boiling- 
two  hours ;  afterwards  strain  it  through 
a  hair  sieve,  and  set  it  to  cool :  when  it 
is  milk-warm,  put  a  small  quantity  of 
yeast  to  it  on  a  toast.  Let  it  ferment  all 
night ;  then  bruise  a  peck  of  cowslip 
flowers,  and  put  them  into  your  vessel ; 
after  which  pour  the  liquor  upon  them, 
and  add  six  ounces  of  the  syrup  of  lemons. 
Cut  a  turf  of  grass  and  lay  it  on  the  bung- 
hole  ;  let  it  stand  a  fortnight,  and  then 
bottle  it. 
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N.  B.  Put  the  cock  into  the  cask  be- 
fore you  put  the  wine  in,  that  you  may 
not  shake  it. 

No.  III. 

Take  thirty  gallons  of  water,  and  sixty 
pounds  of  sugar ;  boil  them  together  an 
hour,  skimming  it  well ;  then  put  it  into 
a  tub,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold  ;  after 
which  put  in  sixteen  pecks  of  cowslip 
flowers,  and  the  juice  and  rinds  of  two 
dozen  lemons  pared  very  thin,  and  a  gill 
of  yeast,  which  you  must  also  add  at  the 
same  time.  Let  it  be  beaten  three  times 
a-day  for  three  days  together,  then  rack 
it  into  a  clean  cask  (cowslips  and  all), 
with  two  quarts  of  brandy.  When  the 
fermentation  is  over,  then  bung  it  up  close 
for  three  weeks,  and  bottle  it  off. 
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CURRANT  WINE. 

No.   I. 

Take  four  gallons  of  currants,  not  too 
ripe,  and  strip  them  into  an  earthen  steen, 
with  a  cover  to  it ;  then  take  two  gallons 
and  a  half  of  water,  and  five  pounds  and 
a  half  of  sugar  ;  boil  the  sugar  and  water 
together,  and  skim  it  well ;  then  pour  it 
boiling  on  the  currants,  and  let  it  stand 
forty-eight  hours :  afterwards  strain  it 
through  a  flannel  bag  into  the  vessel 
again,  and  let  it  stand  a  fortnight  to 
settle  ;  then  bottle  it  off. 

No.  II. 

Gather  currants  when  fully  ripe  ;  strip 
them  and  bruise  them  in  a  mortar ;  and 
to  every  gallon  of  the  pulp  put  two  quarts 
of  cold  water  which  has  been  previously 
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boiled  :  let  it  stand  in  a  tub  twenty-four 
hours  to  ferment ;  then  let  it  run  through 
a  hair  sieve,  not  using  the  hand  to  hasten 
it,  but  letting  it  run  gently  off.  To  every 
gallon  of  this  liquor  add  two  pounds  and 
a  half  of  loaf  sugar  ;  stir  it  well,  and  put 
it  into  your  cask,  adding  to  every  six  gal- 
lons a  quart  of  the  best  rectified  British 
spirits.  Let  it  stand  six  weeks,  then 
bottle  it.  It  will  answer  best  at  the  first 
to  draw  it  off  into  large  bottles,  and,  after 
it  has  stood  a  fortnight,  to  rack  it  off  into 
smaller  ones. 

No.  III. 

Take  currants  when  they  are  fully  ripe  ; 
strip  and  break  them  with  your  hands  till 
all  your  berries  are  bruised,  and  to  every 
quart  of  pulp  put  a  quart  of  water.  Mix 
them  well  together,  and  let  them  stand 
all  night  in  your  tub ;  then  strain  them 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  to  every  gallon 
h  2 
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of  liquor  add  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
loaf  sugar.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
put  it  into  a  cask,  adding  to  it  a  little 
isinglass  finings.  To  every  four  gallons 
put  a  quart  of  Mountain  wine  ;  then  hung- 
up your  cask  :  when  fine,  draw  it  off,  and 
wash  the  cask  with  a  little  of  the  wine: 
run  the  grounds  through  a  bag,  and  put 
the  whole  into  your  cask  again.  To 
every  gallon  put  half  a  pound  more  sugar ; 
let  it  stand  a  month,  then  bottle  it. 


DAMSON  WINE. 

No.  I. 

Gather  the  fruit  dry,  weigh  them  and 
bruise  them  with  your  hands  ;  put  them 
into  an  earthen  pot  with  a  fauset,  having 
a  wad  of  straw  before  the  fauset :  and  to 
every  eight  pounds  of  fruit  add  one  gal- 
lon of  water.     Boil  the  water  ;  then  pour 
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it  upon  your  fruit,  scalding  hot,  and  let  it 
stand  two  days :  afterwards  draw  it  oft*, 
and  put  it  into  a  clean  cask,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor  add  two  pounds  and  a 
half  of  sugar.  Let  the  cask  be  full,  and 
the  longer  it  stands  the  better.  It  will 
keep  very  well  a  year  in  the  cask  ;  after- 
wards bottle  it  off.  The  small  damson  is 
the  best.  If  you  put  a  small  lump  of  loaf 
sugar  into  every  bottle,  it  will  be  much 
improved. 

No.  II. 

Take  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  sugar 
to  every  gallon  of  water  ;  boil  and  skim 
it  for  two  hours,  and  to  every  gallon  of 
liquor  add  five  pounds  of  damsons,  ston- 
ed :  boil  them  till  they  are  of  a  good  red 
colour ;  then  strain  the  liquor  through  a 
sieve,  and  work  it  with  the  least  yeast 
in  an  open  vessel  for  four  days;  after 
which  pour  it  off  from  the  lees,  to  clean 
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the  vessel,  and  then  put  in  the  liquor  to 
finish  the  fermentation.  Close  it  well  up 
for  six  or  eight  months,  and,  if  it  be  fine, 
you  may  bottle  it  off.  It  may  be  kept  a 
year  or  two  in  bottles,  and  will  be  the 
better  for  it. 

No.  III. 

To  four  gallons  of  water  put  sixteen 
pounds  of  Malaga  raisins,  and  half  a  peck 
of  damsons,  in  a  tub ;  cover  it,  and  let 
it  stand  six  days ;  stir  it  twice  every  day  ; 
then  draw  off  the  liquor  and  colour  it  after- 
wards :  turn  it  into  a  cask,  bung  it  up  a 
fortnight,  and  bottle  it. 


No.  IV. 
With  large  Sloes  or  Buliis. 

Gather  the  damsons  dry  ;  put  them  into 
a  washing  or  any  other  tub ;    to  every 
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eight  pounds  of  fruit  add  a  gallon  of  wa- 
ter :  boil  the  water,  skim  it,  and  pour  it 
boiling  hot  on  your  fruit ;  let  it  stand  four 
or  six  days  at  least:  during  that  time 
bruise  the  fruit,  or  squeeze  it  with  your 
hands  ;  then  draw  or  pour  it  off  into  a 
cask,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  put 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  fine  sugar,  or 
rather  more  ;  put  some  yeast  on  a  slice 
of  bread,  warm,  to  work  it :  when  done 
working,  put  a  little  brandy  into  the  cask, 
and  fill  it  up.     Bung  it  up  close,  and  let 
it  stand  six  or  twelve  months  ;  then  bottle 
it  off,  and  put  in  a  very  small  lump  of 
double   refined   sugar  into    each  bottle. 
The   quantity  of  bullys    should   be  one 
pound  to  every  five  of  damsons. 

N.  B.  This  wine  is  nearer  in  flavour 
to  Port  than  any  other  :  if  made  with  cold 
water,  it  will  be  equally  as  good,  but  of  a 
different  colour. 
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ELDER  WINE. 

No.  I. 

Take  twenty-five  pounds  of  Malaga 
raisins,  and  rub  them  small ;  then  take 
five  gallons  of  water,  boil  it  an  hour,  and 
let  it  stand  till  it  is  milk- warm  ;  after- 
wards put  it  into  an  earthen  steen  with 
your  raisins,  and  let  them  steep  ten  days, 
stirring  them  twice  a-day  :  then  pass  the 
liquor  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  have  in 
readiness  five  pints  of  the  juice  of  elder- 
berries, drawn  off  as  you  do  jelly  of  cur- 
rants ;  then  mix  it  (cold)  with  the  liquor, 
stir  it  well  together,  and  put  it  into  a 
cask.  Let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  ; 
and  when  it  has  done  working,  stop  it 
close,  and  bottle  it  about  Candlemas. 
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No.  II. 


Take  spring  water,  and  let  it  boil  half 
an  hour ;  then  measure  five  gallons.,  and 
let  it  stand  to  cool.  Have  in  readiness 
twenty  pounds  of  raisins  of  the  sun,  well 
picked  and  rubbed  in  a  cloth,  and  chop 
them,  but  not  too  small ;  then  put  them 
into  the  water,  when  it  is  quite  cold,  and 
let  them  stand  nine  days,  stirring  them 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  Procure  six 
pints  of  elderberries  fully  ripe,  which 
must  be  infused  in  boiling  water,  or 
baked  three  hours  in  an  oven  ;  then  strain 
out  the  raisins,  and,  when  the  elder  liquor 
is  cold,  mix  that  with  it  (but  the  best 
way  is  to  boil  up  the  juice  to  a  syrup), 
and  add  four  spoonfuls  of  good  ale  yeast. 
Stir  it  well  together,  and  then  turn  it  into 
a  clean  cask,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  warm 
place  to  ferment ;  then  keep  it  for*  five  or 
six  months,  and  bottle  it  off. 
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No.  III. 


Gather  elderberries  ripe  and  dry  ;  pick 
and  bruise  them  with  your  hands,  and 
strain  them  ;  then  set  the  liquor  in  a  mug 
for  one  day,  to  settle  ;  and  to  every  quart 
of  juice  add  three  pints  of  water,  and  to 
every  gallon  of  this  liquor  put  three 
pounds  of  sugar ;  then  set  it  on  the  fire 
in  a  brass  kettle,  and,  when  it  is  boiling, 
clarify  it  with  the  whites  of  four  eggs  ; 
let  it  boil  an  hour,  and  when  it  is  almost 
cold,  ferment  it  with  yeast:  afterwards 
tun  it  off,  and  fill  up  the  cask,  as  it  works 
out,  with  the  same  liquor.  Should  your 
cask  hold  about  eight  gallons,  the  wine 
will  be  fine  in  a  month's  time,  and  fit  to 
bottle  ;  and  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  two 
months  more.  You  may  add  to  every 
gallon  a  pint  of  Mountain  wine. 
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No.  IV. 


To  five  gallons  of  water  put  five  quarts 
of  ripe  elderberries,  picked  from  the 
stalks  ;  let  them  boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  strain  the  liquor  through  a  sieve, 
and  put  it  into  your  pan  again,  with  four- 
teen pounds  of  raw  sugar  ;  let  it  boil  half 
an  hour,  and  then  put  into  your  tub  three 
pounds  of  raisins,  and  pour  the  boiling 
liquor  upon  them.  When  it  is  milk- 
warm,  put  into  it  a  little  yeast,  and  let  it 
j  work  three  days ;  then  tun  it,  and  put 
five  gills  of  brandy  into  the  cask,  and 
bottle  it  at  Christmas. 


ELDER  FLOWER  WINE. 

No.  I. 

To  twelve  gallons  of  water  put  thirty 
pounds  of  good  sugar ;   boil  it  half  an 
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hour,  skimming  it  well  all  the  time ;  let 
it  stand  till  milk-warm*,  then  put  in  three 
spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  after  it  has  worked, 
add  two  quarts  of  flowers  picked  from 
the  stalks ;  stir  it  every  day  till  the  fer- 
mentation has  ceased,  and  then  strain  it 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  put  it  into  a 
clean  cask,  which  must  be  afterwards 
bunged  close  up,  Let  it  stand  two 
months  ;  then  bottle  it. 


No.  II. 

Take  two  large  handfuls  of  dried  elder 
flowers,  and  ten  gallons  of  spring  water  ; 
boil  the  water,  and  pour  it  scalding  hot 
upon  the  flowers :  the  next  day,  put  to 
every  gallon  of  water  five  pounds  of  Ma- 
laga raisins,  the  stalks  being  first  picked 
off,  but  not  washed  ;  chop  them  a  little, 
and  put  them  into  the  water,  then  stir 
them  all  well  together  :  repeat  this  twice 
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a-day  for  twelve  days,  then  press  out  the 
liquor  as  long  as  you  can  get  any  ;  after- 
wards put  it  into  a  clean  cask,  and  let  it 
stand  for  two  or  three  days  till  it  fer- 
ments, and  in  a  few  days  after  bung  it 
up.  In  three  or  four  months  it  will  be 
fit  to  bottle. 


FRONTIGNAC  WINE. 

Take  six  gallons  of  water,  twelve 
pounds  of  loaf  sugar,  and  six  pounds  of 
raisins  of  the  sun,  cut  small ;  boil  these 
together  an  hour  ;  then  take  of  the  flowers 
of  elder,  when  they  are  falling  and  will 
shake  off,  the  quantity  of  half  a  peck  ;  put 
them  in  the  liquor  when  it  is  almost  cold. 
The  next  day  put  in  six  spoonfuls  of  the 
syrup  of  lemons,  with  four  spoonfuls  of 
ale  yeast :  after  it  has  worked  two  days, 
put  it  into  a  clean  cask,  and  bung  it  up. 
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When  it  has  stood  two  months,  bottle  it 
off. 

GRAPE  WINE, 

According  to  the  Hon,  Charles  Hamilton's  Me- 
thod of  making  it  (fully  equal  to  Champaign 
and  Old  Flock  J,  some  of  which  has  been  sold 
for  ten  shillings  per  dottle. 

""  After  many  years  experience,  the  best 
method  I  have  found  of  managing;  it  is 
this  : — I  let  the  grapes  hang  till  they  had 
got  all  the  maturity  the  season  would  give 
them  ;  then  they  were  carefully  cut  off 
with  the  scissars,  and  brought  home  to 
the  wine  barn  in  small  quantities,  to  pre- 
vent their  breaking  or  pressing  one  ano- 
ther ;  then  they  were  all  picked  off  the 
stalks,  and  all  the  mouldering  or  green 
ones  discarded  before  they  were  commit- 
ted to  the  press,  where  they  were  all 
pressed  in  a  few  hours  after  they  were 
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gathered.  Much  would  run  from  them 
before  the  press  squeezed  them,  from  their 
own  weight  on  one  another.  This  run- 
ning  was  as  clear  as  water,  and  as  sweet 
as  syrup,  and  all  of  the  first  pressing,  and 
part  of  the  second,  continued  white  ;  the 
other  pressings  grew  reddish,  and  were 
not  mixed  with  the  best.  As  fast  as  the 
juice  ran  from  the  press  into  a  large  re- 
ceiver, it  was  put  into  a  hogshead  and 
closely  bunged  up.  In  a  few  hours  one 
would  hear  the  fermentation  begin,  which 
would  soon  burst  the  casks  if  not  guarded 
against  by  hooping  them  strongly  with 
iron,  and  securing  them  in  strong  wooden 
frames,  and  the  head  with  wedges.  In 
the  height  of  the  fermentation  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  the  wine  oozing  through  the 
pores  of  the  staves.  These  hogsheads 
were  left  all  the  depth  of  winter  in  the 
cold  barn,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  frost. 
When  the  fermentation  was  over,  which 
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was  easily  discovered  by  the  cessation  of 
the  noise  and  oozing  (but,  to  be  more  cer- 
tain, the  pegging  the  cask  shewed  when  it 
would  be  quite  clear),  then  it  was  racked 
off  into  clean  hogsheads,  and  carried  to 
the  vaults  before  any  warmth  of  weather 
could  raise  a  second  fermentation.  In 
March  the  hogsheads  were  examined.  If 
they  were  not  quite  fine,  they  were  fined 
down  with  common  fish  glue,  or  isinglass, 
in  the  usual  manner ;  those  which  were 
fine  of  themselves  were  not  fined  down. 
All  were  bottled  at  the  end  of  March,  and 
in  about  six  weeks  more  will  be  in  perfect 
order  for  drinking,  and  will  be  in  their 
prime  above  a  year ;  but  the  second  year 
the  flavour  will  abate,  and  will  gradually 
decline  till  it  has  lost  all  flavour  and 
sweetness.  Some  that  I  kept  sixteen 
years,  became  so  like  old  hock,  that  it 
might  pass  for  such,  to  one  who  was  not 
a  perfect  connoisseur.  The  only  art  I  ever 
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used  to  it  was,  putting  three  pounds  of 
white  sugar-candy  to  some  of  the  hogs- 
heads, when  the  wine  was  first  tunned 
from  the  press,  in  order  to  conform  to  a 
rage  that  prevailed,  to  drink  none  but  very 
rich  champaign."  Thus  we  see  that 
English  wine  may  be  made  equal  to  any- 
foreign . 

GRAPE  WINE. 

No.  I. 

When  the  vines  are  full  grown,  so  as 
to  bring  full  clusters,  be  careful  to  take 
off  some  part  of  those  leaves  which  too 
much  shade  the  grapes,  but  not  in  the 
hot  season,  lest  the  sun  should  too  swiftly 
draw  away  their  juices,  and  wither  them. 
Stay  not  till  they  are  all  ripe  at  once,  for 
then  some  will  be  over  ripe,  and  bruise 
or  rot  before  the  underlings  come  to  per- 
fection ;  but  every  two  or  three  days  pick 
i 
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off  the  ripest  grapes,  and  spread  them  in 
a  dry  shady  place,  that  they  may  not 
burst  by  the  heat.  Thus,  those  that  re- 
main on  the  vine,  having  mgre  heat  to 
nourish  them,  will  grow  larger,  and  be 
sooner  ripe :  and  when  you  have  got  a 
sufficient  quantity,  put  them  into  an  open 
vessel,  and  bruise  them  with  your  hands  ; 
or,  if  the  quantity  be  too  great,  get  a  flat 
piece  of  wood,  fasten  it  to  the  end  of  a 
staff,  and  gently  press  them  with  it,  tak- 
ing care  to  break  the  stones  as  little  as 
possible,  as  that  would  give  the  wine  an 
unpleasant  taste.  Having  bruised  the 
grapes  so  that  they  become  a  pulp,  you 
must  have  a  tap  at  the  bottom  of  your 
tub  :  then  tie  a  hair  cloth  over  your  re- 
ceiving tub,  and  let  that  out  which  will 
run  off  itself,  which  will  be  found  to  be 
the  best ;  then  take  out  the  pulp,  and 
press  it  by  degrees  till  the  liquor  is  suffi- 
ciently drained  off;    after  which  get  a 
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clean  cask,  well  matched,  and  pour  the 
liquor  in  through  a  sieve  and  funnel  to 
stop  the  dregs,  letting  it  stand  with  a 
slate  over  the  bung-hole,  to  ferment  and 
refine  for  ten  or  twelve  days  ;  then  draw 
it  off  gently  into  a  clean  cask,  and  put  the 
slate  over  the  bung-hole,  as  before,  till 
the  fermentation  is  over,  which  you  may 
know  by  its  coldness  and  pleasant  taste. 
Thus  of  your  white  grapes  you  may  make 
a  good  white  wine,  and  of  the  red,  a  wine 
much  resembling  claret ;  but  should  it 
want  colour,  the  white  grapes,  if  not  too 
ripe,  will  give  it  a  good  Rhenish  flavour, 
and  are  very  cooling.  There  is  another 
sort  of  grape  that  grows  in  England, 
which  has  much  of  the  smell  of  musk  ; 
and  this  may,  by  the  help  of  a  little  sugar, 
be  brought  to  produce  a  fine  rich  wine, 
much  resembling  canary  or  muskadine, 
and  quite  as  pleasant. 

i  2 
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No.  II. 


Take  ripe  grapes,  gathered  on  a  dry 
day,  and  put  them  into  a  press  ;  squeeze 
them  gently,  so  as  not  to  break  the  stones ; 
then  strain  the  liquor  well,  and  let  it  set- 
tle in  a  cask :  after  which  draw  off  the 
clear  juice  into  a  well-seasoned  and 
matched  cask,  and  stop  it  up  close  for 
forty-eight  hours  ;  then  give  it  vent  near 
the  bung-hole,  and  put  therein  a  peg  that 
may  be  easily  moved,  and  in  two  days 
stop  it  close  up  again.  It  will  be  fit  to 
drink  in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  and  will  not 
be  much  inferior  in  quality  to  French 
wine.  To  season  your  cask,  scald  it  out 
with  hot  water,  and  afterwards  match  it. 

GOOSEBERRY  WINE. 

To  every  four  pounds  of  gooseberries, 
take  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  sugar,  and 
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a  quart  of  spring  water  ;  bruise  the  ber- 
ries, and  let  them  lie  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  water,  stirring  them  frequently  ; 
then  press  out  the  liquor,  and  add  your 
sugar  to  it.  Afterwards  put  it  into  a 
clean  cask,  and,  when  the  fermentation 
has  ceased,  close  it  up  and  let  it  stand  a 
month  ;  then  rack  it  off  into  another  cask, 
and  let  it  stand  five  or  six  weeks  longer  : 
bottle  it  off,  putting  a  lump  of  sugar  into 
every  bottle. 


PEARL  GOOSEBERRY  WINE, 

No.    I. 

Take  as  many  as  you  think  proper  of 
the  best  pearl  gooseberries  ;  bruise  them, 
and  let  them  stand  all  night ;  the  next 
morning  press  or  squeeze  them  out,  and 
let  the  liquor  stand  seven  or  eight  hours  ; 
then  pour  off  the  clear  juice  from  the  sedi- 
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nient,  and  measure  it  as  you  put  it  into 
your  cask,  adding  to  every  three  pints  of 
liquor  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  broken  into 
small  lumps,  together  with  a  little  fining. 
Close  it  up,  and  in  three  months  bottle  it 
off,  putting  into  every  bottle  a  lump  of 
loaf  sugar.  This  is  a  fine  gooseberry 
wine. 

No.  II. 

Boil  eight  gallons  of  water  and  one 
pound  of  sugar  an  hour ;  skim  it  well, 
and  let  it  stand  till  cold :  then  to  every 
quart  of  this  liquor  put  three  pounds  of 
gooseberries,  first  beaten  or  bruised  very 
well.  Let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours  ; 
then  strain  it  out,  and  to  every  gallon  add 
three  pounds  of  raw  sugar.  Let  this 
stand  in  the  vessel  twelve  hours  ;  then 
take  off  the  thick  scum,  and  put  the  clear 
liquor  into  a  clean  cask,  in  which  it  must 
remain  for  a  month.     Then  draw  it  off. 
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and  rince  the  cask  with  some  of  the 
liquor ;  after  which  put  it  again  into  the 
cask,  and  let  it  stand  four  months,  and 
bottle  it  off. 


No.  III. 

Take  twenty-four  quarts  of  goose- 
berries, fully  ripe,  and  twelve  quarts  of 
water.  First  boil  your  water  two  hours  ; 
then  pick  your  gooseberries  and  bruise 
them  in  a  vessel  with  a  rolling-pin,  as 
small  as  you  can.  Put  the  water  when 
it  is  cold  on  the  bruised  gooseberries,  and 
let  them  stand  together  twelve  hours,  and 
when  you  drain  it  off,  be  sure  to  take 
none  but  the  clear  liquor  ;  afterwards 
measure  the  liquor,  and  to  every  quart 
add  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar  :  let  it  stand  six  or  eight  hours  to 
dissolve,  stirring  it  two  or  three  times; 
then  put  it  into  your  cask,  with  two  or 
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three  spoonfuls  of  good  ale  yeast.  Then 
put  the  bung  in  the  hole  lightly  at  first, 
that  it  may  work  ;  and  when  you  see  it 
has  ceased  to  work,  or  if  no  fermentation 
appear,  close  it  well  up,  and  bottle  it  in 
frosty  weather. 

No.  IV. 

To  every  four  pounds  of  gooseberries 
take  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  a  quart  of  spring  water ;  bruise  the 
berries,  and  let  them  stand  in  the  water 
twenty-four  hours,  stirring  them  often  : 
then  press  out  the  liquor  into  a  clean  cask, 
that  it  may  ferment,  and,  when  it  has 
ceased,,  close  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  a 
month  ;  then  rack  it  into  another  clean 
cask  for  six  or  seven  weeks  longer  ;  after 
which  bottle  it  off,  and  put  a  small  lump 
of  loaf  sugar  into  each  bottle.  Cork  them 
well,  and  let  it  remain  a  quarter  of  a  year 
before  you  drink  it. 
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No.  V. 


Take  your  gooseberries  before  they  be 
over  ripe  ;  bruise  them  in  a  wooden  ves- 
sel, but  not  too  much,  lest  you  bruise  the 
seeds  ;  then  measure  them,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  bruised  berries  put  two  gallons 
of  cold  water;  stir  them  well  together, 
and  let  them  stand  a  night  and  a  day 
covered.  Draw  the  liquor  from  the  ber- 
ries into  a  vessel ;  or  if  too  thick,  strain 
it  through  a  bag  :  to  every  gallon  of  which 
add  two  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  dissolved ; 
stir  it  well  together,  and  put  it  into  a 
cask  ;  then  let  it  work  for  two  days,  and 
bung  it  up  for  a  week  ;  afterwards  draw 
it  from  the  cask,  and  wash  out  the  cask 
with  a  little  of  the  liquor,  and  to  every 
gallon  add  half  a  pound  more  of  sugar. 
Stir  it  well  up,  and  put  it  again  into  the 
cask.  Then  bung  it  up  for  a  month,  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  bottling. 
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GINGER  WINE. 

Take  four  gallons  of  water  and  seven 
pounds  of  sugar  ;  boil  them  half  an  hour, 
skimming  it  frequently  :  when  the  liquor 
is  cold,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  two  lemons; 
then  boil  the  peels,  with  two  ounces  of 
white  ginger,  in  three  pints  of  water,  one 
hour  ;  when  cold,  put  it  all  into  the  cask, 
with  one  gill  of  finings,  and  three  pounds 
of  Malaga  raisins ;  then  bung  it  up,  let 
it  stand  two  months,  and  bottle  it. 


LEMON   WINE. 

Take  six  large  lemons,  pare  off  the 
rinds,  cut  them  and  squeeze  out  the  juice, 
in  which  steep  the  rinds,  adding  to  it  a 
quart  of  brandy,  and  let  it  stand  in  an 
earthen  mug,  close  stopped,  for  three  days ; 
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then  squeeze  six  lemons  more,  and  to  the 
juice  put  two  quarts  of  spring  water,  and 
as  much  sugar  as  will  sweeten  the  whole  ; 
then  boil  the  water,  sugar,  and  lemon  to- 
gether, and  let  it  stand  until  cold  ;  to 
which  add  a  quart  of  white  wine,  and 
the  first  mentioned  lemons  and  brandy ; 
mix  them  together,  and  strain  the  whole 
through  a  linen  bag  into  your  vessel ; 
then  let  it  stand  three  months,  and  bottle 
it,  taking  care  to  cork  and  wire  your  bot- 
tles very  well :  keep  it  in  a  cool  place,  or 
in  sand  It  will  be  fit  to  drink  after  two 
months. 


MOUNTAIN  WINE,  IMITATION 
OF. 

First  pick  out  the  larger  stalks  of  your 
Malaga  raisins,  then  chop  the  raisins 
small,  and  put  five  pounds  to  every  gal- 
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Ion  of  cold  spring  water.  Let  them  re- 
main a  fortnight  more,  then  squeeze  out 
the  liquor,  and  put  it  into  a  clean  cask, 
having  been  previously  fumigated  with  a 
match.  Let  it  remain  unstopped  till  the 
hissing  or  fermentation  has  ceased  ;  then 
bung  it  up,  and,  when  fine,  bottle  it  off. 


MULBERRY  WINE. 

Gather  your  mulberries  when  they  are 
ripe,  beat  them  in  a  mortar,  and  to  every 
quart  of  berries  put  a  quart  of  spring  wa- 
ter. When  you  put  them  in  the  tub,  mix 
them  well,  and  let  them  stand  all  night ; 
then  strain  them  through  a  sieve,  and  to 
every  gallon  of  liquor  put  three  pounds  of 
sugar  :  when  your  sugar  is  dissolved,  put 
it  into  your  cask,  into  which  (if  an  eight 
gallon  one)  you  must  put  a  gill  of  finings. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  cask  be  not 
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too  full,  nor  bunged  too  close  at  first.    Set 
it  in  acold  place,  and,  when  fine,  bottle  it. 


ORANGE  WINE. 

No.  I. 

Take  thirty  pounds  of  new  Malaga 
raisins,  pick  them  clean  from  the  stalks, 
and  chop  them  small.  Provide  yourself 
with  twenty  large  Seville  oranges,  ten  of 
which  you  must  pare  as  thin  as  for  pre- 
serving ;  then  boil  about  eight  gallons  of 
soft  water  till  a  third  part  be  consumed, 
and  after  letting  it  cool  a  little,  pour  five 
gallons  of  it  upon  your  raisins  and  orange- 
peel  ;  then  stir  it  well,  and  cover  it  up. 
When  cold,  let  it  stand  five  days,  stirring 
it  once  or  twice  a-day.  Run  this  liquor 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  with  a  wooden 
spoon  press  the  pulp  as  dry  as  you  can  ; 
then  put  it  into  a  clean  cask,  adding  the 
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rinds  of  the  other  ten  oranges,  pared  as 
thin  as  the  first.  The  day  before  you  tun 
it,  make  a  syrup  of  the  juice  of  the  whole 
twenty  oranges  with  a  pound  of  white 
sugar.  Stir  them  well  together,  and  close 
it  up :  let  it  stand  two  months  to  fine, 
then  bottle  it  off.  It  will  keep  three 
years,  and  improve  in  keeping. 


No.  II. 

Take  twelve  gallons  of  water,  and 
twenty  pounds  of  sugar ;  boil  it  half  an 
hour,  skimming  it  all  the  time.  Have  in 
readiness  the  peels  of  a  hundred  oranges 
in  a  tub,  so  thinly  pared,  that  no  white 
shall  appear  in  them  ;  then  pour  on  your 
boiling  water  and  keep  it  close.  You 
must  use  none  of  the  seeds,  but  pick  them 
carefully  out ;  and  when  the  liquor  is 
milk-warm,  add  to  it  six  spoonfuls  of 
good  ale  yeast,     Let  it  ferment  for  two 
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days  ;  then  put  it  into  a  clean  cask,  with 
a  gallon  of  white  wine  and  a  quart  of 
brandy.  Let  it  stand  a  month,  and  then 
bottle  it  off,  putting  a  lump  of  loaf  sugar 
into  every  bottle. 

PARSNEP  WINE. 

Cut  the  roots  into  thin  slices,  and  boil 
them  in  water,  pressing  out  the  liquor, 
and  fermenting  it.  This  wine,  when 
made  strong,  is  highly  approved  of  by 
many  hon  vivants. 

PORT  WINE,  IMITATION  OF. 

Take  eight  gallons  of  good  Port  wine, 
and  put  it  into  a  clean  sixty-gallon  cask, 
first  fumed  with  a  match  ;  add  to  it  forty 
gallons  of  good  cider,  and  then  fill  the 
hogshead    with    French    brandy.      The 
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juice  of  elderberries  and  sloes  will  give 
it  the  proper  degree  of  roughness,  and 
cochineal  will  communicate  to  it  a  fine 
brilliant  colour. 

N.B.  In  lieu  of  cider,  you  may  use 
turnip  juice  or  raisin  cider  ;  and  instead 
of  French  brandy,  English  brandy. 

QUINCE  WINE. 

Take  your  quinces  when  they  are  fully 
ripe,  and  wipe  off  the  fur  very  clean  ;  then 
take  out  the  cores,  bruise  the  fruit  as  you 
do  apples  for  cider,  and  press  out  the 
juice  ;  to  every  gallon  of  which  add  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  loaf  sugar,  stirring 
it  together  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved  : 
afterwards  put  it  into  your  cask,  and, 
when  the  fermentation  is  over,  bung  it 
up  well.  Let  it  stand  till  March  before 
you  bottle  it.  This  wine  will  improve 
by  being  kept  two  or  three  years. 
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No.  II. 


Take  your  quinces,  clean  them  with  a 
coarse  cloth,  and  grate  them  thin  :  press 
them  through  a  linen  bag,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  the  liquor  put  two  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
pour  it  off  as  often  as  there  appears  any 
sediment ;  and  when  it  is  fine,  put  it  into 
a  cask,  letting  it  remain  a  week  unstop- 
ped ;  then  bung  it  up  close  for  six  months  : 
and  if  it  is  then  fine,  you  may  bottle  it ; 
but  if  not,  you  must  draw  it  into  another 
cask,  and  bung  it  up  again  until  it  is  fine, 
then  bottle  it. 

No.  ill. 

Take  twenty  large  quinces  (gathered 
dry),  and  clean  them  with  a  coarse  cloth  ; 
then  grate  them  as  near  the  core  as  you 
can,  taking  care  not  to  grate  any  of  that 
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in,  if  you  can  help  it.  Boil  one  gallon  of 
spring  water,  and  put  your  grated  quinces 
into  it :  after  which  let  it  boil  gently  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  strain  the 
liquor  into  an  earthen  vessel.  To  every 
gallon  of  the  liquor  add  two  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar,  stirring  it  till  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved ;  then  cover  it  up  close,  and  let  it 
stand  twenty-four  hours  :  after  which 
bottle  it  off,  taking  care  that  none  of  the 
sediment  goes  into  the  bottles.  Your 
quinces  must  be  fully  ripe. 


RASPBERRY  WINE. 

No.  I. 

Pound  your  fruit,  and  strain  it  through 
a  cloth  ;  then  boil  as  much  water  as  there 
is  juice,  and,  when  cold,  pour  it  on  the 
dry  strained  fruit,  letting  it  stand  five 
hours :  after  which  strain   it  again,  and 
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mix  it  with  the  juice.  To  every  gallon 
of  this  liquor  add  two  pounds  and  a  halt 
of  sugar  ;  let  it  stand  in  an  earthen  ves- 
sel close  covered  for  a  week  ;  then  turn 
it  into  a  clean  cask,  and  let  it  stand  well 
bunged  up  for  a  month,  till  it  is  fine. 
Afterwards  bottle  it  off. 


No.  II. 

Take  four  gallons  of  raspberries,  and 
put  them  into  an  earthen  pot ;  then  take 
four  gallons  of  water,  and  boil  it  two 
hours  ;  let  it  stand  till  it  is  milk- warm, 
and  pour  it  upon  the  raspberries  ;  stir 
them  well  together,  and  let  it  stand  twelve 
hours  ;  then  strain  it  off,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor  add  three  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar  :  after  which  set  it  over  a  clear  fire, 
and  let  it  boil  till  all  the  scum  is  taken  off, 
and  when  cold  put  it  into  bottles,  open- 
k  2 
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ing  the  corks  every  day  for  a  fortnight ; 
then  stop  them  close. 

N.B.  The  corks  are  not  to  be  driven 
in  until  the  last  time. 

No.  III. 

Raspberry,  Strawberry,  and  Cherry  IVine* 

Bruise  your  raspberries,  strawberries, 
or  cherries ;  put  them  into  a  linen  bag, 
and  press  out  the  juice  into  a  cask  ;  then 
draw  off  the  fine  liquor  into  a  clean  cask, 
and  bung  it  close  forty-eight  hours  :  after 
which  give  it  vent,  and,  in  two  days  time, 
bung  it  well  up  again. 

In  three  months  it  may  be  bottled. 


RAISIN  WINE. 

No.  I. 


Take  the  best  Malaga  raisins,  pick  off 
the   large  stalks,   and  have   your  water 
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ready  boiled*  When  cold,  measure  as 
many  gallons  as  you  design  to  make  ;  put 
it  into  a  large  tub,  that  you  may  have 
room  to  stir  it.  To  every  gallon  of  wa- 
ter put  six  pounds  of  raisins,  and  let  it 
stand  fourteen  days,  stirring  it  twice  a- 
day.  When  you  have  strained  it  off,  put 
it  into  your  cask,  reserving  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  keep  it  filled  as  the  liquor 
works  over,  which  it  will  often  do  for  two 
months  or  more.  It  must  not  be  closed 
till  the  hissing  or  fermentation  has  ceased. 


No.  II. 

Take  two  gallons  of  spring  water,  and 
let  it  boil  half  an  hour ;  then  put  into  a 
steam  pot  two  pounds  of  raisins  stoned, 
two  pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  rinds  of 
two  lemons.  Pour  the  boiling;  water  on 
the  above  ingredients,  and  let  it  stand 
covered  four  or  five  days ;  then  strain  it 
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out,  and  bottle  it  off.  In  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  days  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  It  is  a 
very  cool  pleasant  drink  in  hot  weather. 

No.  III. 

Take  forty  pounds  of  Malaga  raisins  in 
March,  cut  them  lightly,  and  throw  the 
stalks  into  two  gallons  of  water;  then 
taking  this  water  in  part,  put  the  raisins 
into  a  cask  with  six  gallons  more  of  wa- 
ter, and  a  pint  of  the  best  brandy.  Stir 
it  up  with  a  stick  once  a-day  for  a  week, 
then  close  it  up  well;  let  it  stand  half  a 
year,  and  bottle  it  off. 


No.  IV. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  five  pounds 
of  raisins,  picked  from  the  stalks,  and 
each  of  them  broken  in  two  ;  let  them 
steep  for  a  fortnight,  stirring  them  every 
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day  ;  then  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  squeeze 
the  juice  out  of  the  raisins.  Put  the  li- 
quor into  a  clean  cask,  that  will  just  hold 
it  (for  it  must  be  quite  full),  and  let  it 
stand  open  until  it  has  done  working ; 
then  add  a  pint  of  French  brandy  to  every 
two  gallons,  and  stop  it  up  close.  Let  it 
stand  six  months  before  you  bottle  it  off. 
January,  February,  and  March,  are  the 
best  months  to  make  it,  the  fruit  being 
then  new. 


No.  V. 

Take  three  hundred  pounds  of  Malaga 
raisins,  not  picked  :  put  them  into  a  hogs- 
head of  cold  spring  water,  with  one  pound 
of  hops  ;  let  it  stand  a  fortnight,  stirring 
it  twice  a-day ;  then  press  it  into  a  tub, 
and  put  to  it  a  piece  of  bread,  toasted 
and  spread  with  yeast,  and  let  it  ferment 
twenty-four  hours  ;    afterwards  put   the 
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liquor  into  a  cask,  where  it  may  work 
fourteen  days  longer  :  fill  it  up  again  as 
it  works  over,  and  when  it  has  ceased,  let 
it  be  well  bunged  up.  You  may  after- 
wards put  eighteen  gallons  of  water  upon 
the  raisins,  for  small  wine,  and  press  it 
out  in  a  week  after,  When  it  is  about 
two  months  old,  bottle  it  off. 


ROSE  WINE. 

Put  into  a  well-glazed  earthen  vessel 
three  quarts  of  rose-water,  drawn  with  a 
cold  still ;  put  into  it  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  rose-leaves,  cover  it  close,  and  set 
it  for  an  hour  in  a  kettle,  or  copper  of  hot 
water,  to  extract  the  whole  strength  and 
flavour  of  the  roses.  When  it  is  cold, 
squeeze  the  rose-leaves  into  the  liquor, 
and  steep  fresh  ones  in  it,  repeating  it 
until  the  liquor  has  got  the  full  strength 
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of  the  roses.  To  every  gallon  of  liquor  put 
three  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  and  stir  it 
well,  that  it  may  dissolve  ;  then  put  it 
into  a  brandy  cask,  or  other  convenient 
vessel,  to  ferment,  and  throw  into  it  a 
piece  of  bread  toasted  hard  and  covered 
with  yeast ;  let  it  stand  a  month,  when 
it  will  be  ripe,  and  have  the  flavour  and 
scent  of  roses  :  by  adding  some  wine  and 
spices,  it  will  be  considerably  improved. 


SA.GE  WINE. 

Take  spring  water,  Malaga  raisins  and 
green  sage,  the  same  proportions  ;  pick 
the  raisins  and  rub  them,  cut  them  and 
the  sage  small,  and  put  them  in  a  tub ; 
boil  the  water  for  eighteen  minutes,  and 
let  it  cool  down  to  milk- warm  ;  then  pour 
it  upon  the  sage  and  raisins,  and  let  it 
stand  six  days,  stirring  it  once  every  eight 
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hours  during  that  time ;  then  strain  off' 
the  liquor  from  the  pulp,  and  put  it  into 
a  clean  cask  :  when  it  has  stood  for  half 
a  year,  draw  it  clear  off  into  another  cask, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  when  it  is  fine,  bot- 
tle it  off  for  use,  which  may  be  in  two 
months :  this  wine  will  improve  much  in 
keeping. 

SACK  WINE,  IMITATION  OF. 

To  every  quart  of  water  put  a  sprig  of 
rue,  and  to  every  gallon  a  handful  of  fen- 
nel roots  :  boil  these  half  an  hour,  then 
strain  it  out,  and  to  every  gallon  of  this 
liquor  put  three  pounds  of  honey ;  after 
which  boil  it  two  hours,  skimming  it 
well ;  and,  when  cold,  pour  it  off,  and 
turn  it  into  a  clean  cask  :  keep  it  a  year 
in  the  cask,  and  then  bottle  it  off. 
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VITIATED  OR   BAD  WINES ; 

How  to  Improve, 

Take  a  pint  of  clarified  honey,  a  pint  of 
water  in  which  some  raisins  have  been 
steeped,  and  three  gills  of  white  or  red 
wine,  according  to  the  colour  of  the  wine 
you  wish  to  improve  :  let  them  boil  over 
a  slow  fire  until  a  third  part  is  wasted  ; 
take  off  the  scum,  then  put  it,  when  quite 
hot,  into  the  vitiated  wine :  let  it  stand 
with  the  bung  out ;  then  put  a  small 
quantity  of  mace,  nutmeg,  and  cloves, 
into  a  linen  bag,  and  let  it  hang  in  the 
wine  by  a  string  for  three  or  four  days. 
This  may  be  still  further  improved,  by 
taking  out  the  spice^  and  hanging  in  its 
room  a  small  quantity  of  bruised  mustard- 
seed  in  a  bag. 
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TO  RESTORE  BRITISH  WINE. 

Rack  the  wine  down  into  another  cask, 
where  the  lees  of  good  wine  are  fresh ; 
then  take  a  pint  of  strong  aqua  vitse,  and 
scrape  half  a  pound  of  yellow  bees-wax 
into  it,  which,  by  heating  the  spirit  over 
a  gentle  fire,  will  melt:  after  which  dip 
a  piece  of  cloth  into  it,  and,  when  a  little 
dry,  set  it  on  fire  with  a  brimstone  match, 
put  it  into  the  bung-hole,  and  stop  it  up 
close. 


OF  RESTORING  BRITISH  WINES 
THAT  ARE  PRICKED. 

First  prepare  a  fresh,  empty  cask,  that 
has  had  the  same  kind  of  wine  in  as  that 
which  you  are  going  to  rack  ;  fumigate 
it  with  a  match,  and  rack  off  your  wine 
into  it,  putting  to  every  ten  gallons  two 
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ounces  of  calcined  or  pulverised  oyster- 
shells,  and  half  an  ounce  of  bay  salt ;  then 
get  your  staff,  and  stir  it  well  about  ;  let 
it  stand  till  it  is  fine,  which  will  be  in  a 
few  days :  after  which  rack  it  off  into 
another  good  cask,  previously  fumigated  ; 
and  if  you  get  the  lees  of  some  of  the  same 
kind  of  wine,  it  will  much  improve  it. 
Put  one  quart  of  brandy  to  every  ten  gal- 
lons ;  and  if  your  cask  has  been  empty  a 
long  time,  you  must  match  it  better  on 
that  account ;  but,  if  it  be  a  new  cask, 
the  matching  must  not  be  omitted  :  a 
fresh  emptied  cask  is  preferable.  This 
receipt  will  answer  for  all  home-made 
wines. 

N.B.  Pricked  wine  signifies  wine  that 
is  a  little  touched  with  acid  or  sourness, 
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TO  KEEP  BRITISH  WINE  FROM 
TURNING  SOUR. 

Boil  a  gallon  of  wine  with  half  an 
ounce  of  beaten  oyster- shells,,  or  crabs' 
claws  burnt  into  a  powder  ;  then  strain 
out  the  liquor  through  a  sieve,  and^  when 
cold,  put  it  into  the  wine  of  the  same 
sort.  It  will  destroy  the  acid,  and  give 
to  the  wine  a  pleasant  taste. 

N.B.  A  lump  of  unslacked  lime,  put 
into  the  cask,  will  also  keep  wine  from 
turning  sour. 


TO  TAKE  AWAY  ANY  UNPLEA- 
SANT SCENT  FROM  BRITISH 
WINES. 

Bake  a  long  roll  of  dough  stuck  well 
with  cloves ;  hang  it  in  the  cask,  and  it 
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will  draw  the  disagreeable  scent  from  the 
wine. 

OF  SWEETENING   BRITISH 
WINES. 

In  thirty  gallons  of  wine,  infuse  a  hand- 
ful of  the  flowers  of  clary ;  then  add  a 
pound  of  mustard-seed :  put  it  into  a  bag, 
and  sink  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 

TO  PRESERVE  WINE  WHEN 
ROPY. 

Tap  the  cask  of  wine,  and  put  a  piece 
of  coarse  linen  cloth  upon  that  end  of  the 
cock  which  is  inserted  in  the  inside  of  the 
cask ;  then  rack  it  into  a  dry  cask :  to 
thirty  gallons  of  wine,  put  in  five  ounces 
of  powdered  alum  ;  roll  and  shake  them 
well  together,  and  it  will  fine  down  in  a 
few  days,  and  prove  very  pleasant  wine. 
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N.B.  Ropy  wine  signifies  wine  that  is 
foul,  thick,  or  mothery. 


TO  SWEETEN  MUSTY  CASKS. 

Take  some  dung  of  a  milking  cow, 
when  it  is  fresh,  and  mix  it  with  a  quan- 
tity of  warm  water,  so  as  to  make  it  suf- 
ficiently liquid  to  pass  through  a  funnel ; 
but  previously  dissolve  two  pounds  of 
bay  salt,  and  one  pound  of  alum  :  then 
put  the  whole  into  a  pot  on  the  fire,  stir 
it  with  a  stick,  and,  when  nearly  boiling, 
pour  it  into  the  cask  ;  then  bung  it  up 
tight,  and  shake  it  about  well  for  five  or 
six  minutes,  and  let  it  remain  in  for  two 
hours  ;  then  take  out  the  bung  again,  and 
give  it  another  stirring  :  at  the  end  of 
two  hours  more,  it  may  be  rinsed  out 
with  cold  water.  Repeat  this  as  was  di- 
rected   in  the  former    case,    and  when 
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emptied,  it  will  be  fit  for  use  ;  or  it  may 
be  bunged  up  for  keeping. 


CIDER,  HOW  TO  MAKE. 

Take  red  streaked  pippins,  pearmains, 
genitens,  golden  pippins,  &c,  when  they 
are  so  ripe  that  they  may  be  shaken  off 
the  tree  with  tolerable  ease  ;  bruise   or 
grind  them  very  small,  and  when  they 
have  become  a  mash,   put  them  into  a 
hair  bag,  and  squeeze  them  out   by  de- 
grees ;     then    put    the  liquor,    strained 
through  a  hair  sieve,  into  a  cask,   wrell 
fumigated  with  matches ;  and  mash  the 
pulp  with  a  little  water,  adding  a  fourth 
part,  when  pressed  out,  to  the  cider.     To 
make  it  work  kindly,  beat  a  little  honey, 
three  w7hites  of  eggs,  and  a  little  flour  to- 
gether ;  put  them  into  a  fine  rag,  and  let 
them  hang  down  by  a  string  to  the  middle 
of  the  cider  cask ;  then  put  in  a  pint  of 
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new  ale  yeast,  tolerably  warm,  and  let  it 
work  itself  free  from  dross'  for  five  or  six 
days  ;  after  which  draw  it  off  from  the 
lees  into  smaller  casks  or  bottles,  as  you 
have  occasion. 


TO   FINE   OR  IMPROVE   ONE 
HOGSHEAD  OF  CIDER. 

Take  one  gallon  of  Cognac  brandv, 
highly  tinctured  with  cochineal ;  beat  one 
pound  of  alum,  and  three  pounds  of  sugar- 
candy  fine,  and  mix  the  whole  wrell  toge- 
ther with  cider ;  let  it  be  stopped  close 
for  about  six  months :  when  fine,  bottle 
it,  leaving  out  the  corks  for  a  few  days  ; 
then  cork  and  wire  it  down. 
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MEAD. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  allow  four 
pounds  and  a  half  of  good  clear  honey  ; 
mix  the  honey  and  water  quite  smooth 
together,  with  a  stick ;  but  do  not  use 
the  hands,  as  they  communicate  an  un- 
pleasant heat  to  the  honey,  which  is  pre- 
judicial to  the  liquor:  simmer  it  over  the 
fire,  and  do  not  let  it  boil  more  than  four 
minutes  ;  take  off  the  scum,  and  pour  it 
into  an  earthen  vessel  to  cool ;  put  to 
every  five  gallons  a  pint  of  the  best  French 
brandy ;  put  into  the  cask  an  ounce  of 
whole  ginger,  and  an  ounce  of  coriander 
seeds,  each  tied  in  a  separate  linen  bag  : 
fine  it  down  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  the 
shells  crushed  ;  bung  it  up  close,  and  in 
about  six  weeks  or  two  months  it  may 
be  bottled. 

l  2 
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SACK  MEAD 

Is  a  very  strong  and  pleasant  drink. 
Prepare  the  honey,  water,  and  sugar,  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  common  mead ; 
but  to  every  gallon  of  mead  add  one 
quart  of  white  brandy  ;  omit  the  ginger 
and  coriander  seeds,  and,  in  their  place, 
add  the  juice  of  six  oranges  or  lemons. 
Fine  it  down  with  whites  of  eg^s  and 
isinglass. 

PERRY 

Is  made  after  the  same  manner  as  ci- 
der, only  it  is  produced  from  pears  :  they 
must  be  quite  dry.  The  best  pears  for  this 
purpose  are  such  as  are  the  least  used  for 
eating,  and  the  redder  they  are  the  better. 

N.B.  If  the  cider  or  perry  be  bottled 
in  hot  weather,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  be  left  uncorked  a  day  or  two.  It 
should  be  tied  down  with  wire. 
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TO   MAKE  VINEGAR   FROM 
SUGAR. 

Take  one  pound  of  strong  raw  sugar, 
and  one  pound  of  molasses  ;  add  one  gal- 
lon of  water,  and  boil  them  in  a  copper, 
taking  care  to  remove  the  scum  as  clean 
as  you  possibly  can  ;  then  put  the  liquor 
into  a  cooler,  and  let  it  remain  until  it  is 
lukewarm :  then  put  it  into  a  barrel, 
which  should  be  placed  in  the  rays  of  the 
sun  during  the  hottest  months,  as  the  hot- 
ter the  sun,  the  better  w  ill  be  the  vine- 
gar ;  add  to  it  some  new  ale  yeast,  and 
let  it  ferment  its  proper  time ;  cover  the 
bung-hole  with  a  tile,  taking  care  to  fill 
up  the  cask  before  it  has  stood  long,  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  its  working. 
When  it  has  stood  three  months,  remove 
it  into  your  cellar,  and  leave  the  buna;  out 
one  month  longer. 
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TO    REMOVE  THE    BLACKNESS 
FROM  WHISKY. 

Sometimes  whisky  is  black  in  colour, 
occasioned  by  the  cask3  or  otherwise  :  to 
remove  it,  put  into  the  whisky  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  milk,  made  sweet,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  whisky  which  will  take 
away  the  blackness. 


TO  MELLOW  WHISKY. 

Bury  the  cask  or  bottle  which  contains 
the  whisky  underground  for  a  month  or 
two,  which  will  deprive  it  of  its  fiery 
taste,  and  cause  it  to  be  pleasant  and 
agreeable. 
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TO    REMOVE  THE   WHITENESS 
FROM  WHISKY. 

If  the  whisky  should  turn  white  or 
thick,  stir  in  it  some  animal  charcoal 
powder;  or,  put  it  into  a  filtering-bag 
with  charcoal  powder,  which  will  make 
it  quite  bright  and  clear. 


TO  STRENGTHEN  WHISKY  OR 

GIN. 

In  giving  this  recipe,  it  is  necessary  to 
caution  the  compounder  to  be  careful  and 
particular  in  the  quantity  used.  The 
spirits  will  appear  stronger  than  they 
really  are  by  five  per  cent. 

Take,  for  one  hundred  gallons,  one 
drachm  of  bluestone,  two  drachms  of  the 
oil  of  vitriol,  three  drachms  of  the  oil  of 
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sweet  almonds  ;  kill  the  oils  in  half  a  pint 
of  spirits  of  wine,  by  shaking  it  up  three 
times  a-day  for  two  days  :  put  it  into  the 
gin  or  spirits  before  it  is  reduced  with 
water  or  liquor.  Some  persons  may  sup- 
pose the  above  ingredients  are  unwhole- 
some, but  the  smallness  of  the  quantity 
prevents  any  bad  effect. 


FOR  FLAVOURING  WHISKY. 

Whisky  will  be  much  improved  in 
flavour  by  putting  three  ounces  of  pul- 
verized charcoal  and  four  ounces  of 
ground  rice  into  a  gallon  of  spirits,  let- 
ting it  stand  for  a  week,  and  stirring  it 
up  every  day. 

Should  you  wish  to  make  the  spirits 
bear  more  reducing,  to  one  gallon  add,  of 
pulverized  India  pepper,  one  drachm  ;  tie 
it  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  boil  it  in  one 
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pint  of  water  until  it  is  reduced  to  half  a 
pint,  and  put  it  to  the  spirits,  it  must 
be  increased  according  to  the  quantity  of 
spirits. 

It  is  highly  necessary  to  keep  all  your 
spirits  cool,  for  heat  has  the  effect  of 
greatly  reducing  the  strength. 

Let  the  bottles,  casks,  &c,  holding 
spirits  be  sweet  and  clean,  and  well 
corked  or  stopped  up,  otherwise  the 
strength  will  evaporate,  and  the  liquor 
will  loose  its  fine  flavour. 

N.B.  Never  use  any  other  than  soft 
water  in  reducing  or  making  up  the 
goods,  for  hard  water  w^ill  not  do.  I  have 
known  some  persons  boil  the  water,  and 
let  it  stand  until  cold  before  it  is  used : 
this  I  think  unnecessary.,  if  soft  water  is 
used. 
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TO  MAKE  TWENTY  GALLONS 
OF  CORDIAL  GIN. 

Mix  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  vitriol, 
and  turpentine,  half  a  drachm  each,  a 
quarter  of  a  drachm  of  oil  of  jumper  ; 
kill  the  oils  in  spirits  of  wine :  fifteen 
gallons  of  clean  rectified  proof  spirits,  to 
which  add  one  drachm  of  coriander  seeds, 
one  drachm  of  pulverized  orris  root,  half  a 
pint  of  elder-flower  water,  with  ten 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  five  gallons  of  wa- 
ter or  liquor. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  BREWING. 

The   art  of  brewing  is   easily  under- 
stood :  it  has  frequently  been  observed, 
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that  it  is  exactly  similar  to  the  process  of 
making  tea.  Put  a  handful  of  malt  into 
a  tea-pot,  then  fill  it  with  boiling  wa- 
ter :  after  it  has  stood  some  time,  pour  off 
the  liquor,  just  as  you  would  tea,  and  fill 
up  the  pot  again  with  boiling  water,  in  a 
similar  manner  ;  pour  off  till  the  malt  in 
the  tea-pot  is  tasteless,  which  will  be  the 
case  when  all  the  virtue  of  the  malt  is  ex- 
tracted. The  liquor  or  malt-tea  thus  ex- 
tracted must  be  boiled  with  a  few  hops 
in  it ;  and,  when  it  becomes  cool  enough, 
that  is,  about  blood  heat,  add  a  little 
yeast  to  ferment  it,  and  the  beer  is  made. 
This  is  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  the 
process  of  brewing  ;  and  the  brewing  of 
large  quantities  requires  just  the  same 
mode  of  proceeding  though  on  a  larger 
scale.  A  peck  of  malt  and  four  ounces 
of  hops  will  produce  ten  quarts  of  ale, 
better  than  any  that  can  be  bought  in 
London,  and  for  which  purpose,  a  tea- 
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kettle  and  two  large  pans  are  sufficient 
apparatus. 

BREWING  UTENSILS. 

These,  in  a  small  way,  consist  of  a 
copper,  a  tub,  and  oar  ;  a  sieve,  and  two 
coolers,  spigot  and  fauset,  together  with 
two  nine  gallon  casks  :  with  these  uten- 
sils may  be  brewed  nine  gallons  of  liquor 
for  ale,  and  afterwards  nine  gallons  for 
table  beer. 

In  brewing  of  a  small  quantity,  more 
or  less,,  it  is  well  to  be  guided  by  one  quar- 
ter ;  and  if  for  ale  and  table  beer,  use 

Eight  bushels  of  pale  malt, 

Eight  lbs.  of  best  Kent  or  Sussex  hops. 

To  make  two  barrels  of  ale,  put  the 
malt,  when  ground,  into  a  mash-tub,  with 
nine  gallons  of  hot  water,  but  not  boiling. 
Let  it  be  poured  on  it :  the  first  mash 
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should  be  taken  at  182  degrees  of  the 
thermometer,  and  the  second  mash  at  190 
degrees. 

Persons  who  do  not  understand  the 
thermometer,  may  ascertain  the  heat  by 
trying  it  with  the  finger;  and  if  suf- 
ficiently hot  to  bite  the  finger  smartly,  it 
is  of  a  proper  temperature.  After  the 
malt  is  thoroughly  wetted,  mash  it  well, 
that  it  may  be  well  broken  ;  but  if  the 
water  is  too  hot,  it  will  set  the  malt,  and 
prevent  it  breaking  :  after  mashing  cover 
it  over,  to  hold  the  steam  and  contain  the 
heat.  When  the  wort  has  stood  one  hour 
and  a  half,  try  your  liquor.  If  a  pailful 
of  it  runs  clear,  it  is  in  a  good  state  for 
boiling  :  if  thick,  put  it  into  the  tun  again, 
and  let  it  stand  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer ;  then  run  it  off  into  the  tub  or 
vessel  prepared  to  receive  it  :  and  if  in 
hot  wreather,  put  in  a  handful  of  hops,  as 
the  heat  is  apt  to  make  it  turn  sour  when 
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standing.  Mix  and  put  in  the  liquor  for 
the  second  mash,  and  let  it  stand  one 
hour  and  a  quarter ;  afterwards  draw  it 
off  as  before. 

The  next  process  is  the  boiling  of  the 
wort ;  for  which  purpose  fill  the  copper, 
and  put  in  the  hops  :  let  them  boil  one 
hour  and  a  quarter,  and  put  in  the  cop- 
per, when  boiling,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  hartshorn  shavings,  and  one  ounce  of 
common  salt. 

Having  carefully  strained  the  hops  from 
the  first  wort,  put  them  into  the  copper 
with  the  second,  to  boil  for  one  hour  and 
a  quarter,  when  it  may  be  let  into  the 
cooler,  and  prepared  for  working. 

When  moderately  cooled,  the  two 
worts  may  be  put  together  into  the  work- 
ing tun,  to  make  one  gyle  ;  to  which 
add  three  quarts  of  new  yeast,  which 
must  be  stirred.  Mix  in  the  tun  one 
ounce  of  fine  salt,  half  a  pound  of  flour, 
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and  one  ounce  of  ground  ginger :  let  the 
fermentation  continue  two  days,  when  it 
may  be  put  into  the  casks,  and  filled  up 
every  six  hours. 

After  the  ale  is  drawn  off,  fill  the  cop- 
per with  liquor,  and  finish  the  brewing 
by  making  table  beer,  which  is  generally 
done,  in  most  families,  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  ale :  let  out  the  liquor  when  boil- 
ing, mash  the  malt  again,  and  let  it  stand 
two  hours  ;  when  in  the  copper,  add  one 
pound  of  hops,  one  pound  of  Spanish 
juice,  and  four  pounds  of  molasses  :  put 
it  to  work  when  cool,  with  one  quart  of 
yeast,  and  rouse  it  well ;  add,  when  in  the 
tun,  two  ounces  of  ground  ginger,  and 
two  ounces  of  stick  liquorice,  cut  small. 

In  brewing,  the  extremes  of  under  or 
over  boiling  must  be  avoided,  as  either 
of  them  would  be  injurious  to  the  ale ; 
for  j  if  not  boiled  enough,  the  liquor  would 
taste  raw,  sweet,  and  sickly,  and  be  in- 
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capable  of  retaining  the  virtue  of  the 
malt,  neither  will  the  drink  be  whole- 
some :  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be  suffered 
to  boil  too  long,  it  will  thicken,  and  ne- 
ver fine  in  the  casks,  or  be  agreeable  to 
the  palate ;  in  this  case,  the  breaking  of 
the  wort  should  be  the  guide,  for,  if  the 
wort  be  boiled  only  one  hour,  it  will  be 
mismanaged  :  therefore,  after  it  has  boil- 
ed some  time,  take  a  little  of  it  out  at 
different  times,  and  when  you  see  that  it 
is  broken  into  small  particles,  it  is  nearly 
ready :  after  a  few  minutes  longer,  large 
flakes  will  be  produced,  and  that  is  the 
proper  time  to  draw  it  off,  and  put  it  into 
the  coolers,  that  they  may  be  in  readiness 
to  receive  the  other  wort  before  drawing 
off.  As  soon  as  the  wort  is  drawn  off,  put 
in  the  second,  with  a  fresh  quantity  of 
hops,  as  before ;  to  this  second  mash, 
add,  for  each  ten  gallons,  one  pound  of 
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molasses  :  the  hops  much  not  be  boiled 
twice. 

MALT, 

In  the  purchase  of  malt  you  much  de- 
pend on  the  respectability  of  the  malt- 
ster, as  the  best  judges  are  often  deceived. 
The  goodness  of  the  malt  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  barley  :  some  brewers  ap- 
prove of  it  high  malted  ;  but  when  it  is 
rightly  made,  it  will  afford  a  sweet  agree- 
able flavour,  and  may  always  be  known 
by  being  tried  in  a  glass  with  water,  as 
the  good  will  swim,  and  the  bad  will 
sink. 

Jn  being  used,  it  will  discover  itself 
by  the  smell  ;  the  good  malt  having  a 
pleasant,  and  the  bad  a  musty  one,  which 
is  frequently  not  discovered  until  it  is 
ground. 

Pale  malt  is  the  slackest  dried  of  any, 
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and  produces  a  greater  strength  of  wort 
than  the  high-dried  malt ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  of  its  being  sold  dearer :  it  is  of 
all  others  the  most  nutritious,  and  retains 
its  balsamic  qualities  longer  than  the 
brown. 

Brown  malt  is  the  highest  dried,  and 
will  not  admit  of  as  much  wort  being 
drawn  from  it  as  pale  and  amber  malt. 

Amber-coloured  malt  is  dried  so  as  to 
be  between  pale  and  brown,  and  is  sel- 
dom used  but  with  pale  and  brown  malt. 


HOPS. 

The  Mathon  white  hop  not  only  pre- 
serves ale  better  than  any  other,  on  ac- 
count of  affording  more  extractive  mat- 
ter ;  but  it  is  much  more  salubrious,  on 
account  of  the  bitter  principle  being  less 
pungent :  as  this  hop,   also,   contains  a 
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greater  proportion  of  essential  oil,  which 
renders  malt  liquor  more  pleasant  to  the 
palate,  as  well  as  more  wholesome,  it  is 
of  consequence  to  preserve  it  by  infusion, 
as  before  recommended.  The  intense 
bitter  some  hops  afford,  acts  very  injuri- 
ously on  the  stomach :  it  is  a  fact  noticed 
by  both  ancients  and  moderns,  that  per- 
sons who  accustom  themselves  to  intense 
bitters,  generally  die  suddenly. 

As  brewing  depends,  in  a  great  degree, 
upon  the  hops,  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  different  qualities  :  much  de- 
pends on  the  soil  where  they  grow,  some 
places  being  more  propitious  than  others  ; 
and  though  Kent  hops  have  the  prefer- 
ence, before  those  of  Sussex  and  other 
counties,  it  is  but  in  certain  places  that 
they  are  better. 

Attention  to  the  gathering  of  the  hops 
at  their  proper  growth  is  much  required, 
as  is  also  the  management  in  the  kiln  : 
m  2 
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when  they  are  too  highly  dried^  the  qua- 
lity is  reduced,  and  they  lose  their  condi- 
tion, which  renders  them  unfit  for  keep- 
ing beer,  and  unprofitable  after  a  few 
months. 

Good  hops  may  be  known  by  their  feel- 
ing clammy  when  rubbed  between  the 
hands,  and  by  rubbing  them  well  be- 
tween the  palms  of  the  hands,  when  they 
will  produce  a  fine  yellow  dust,  and  ap- 
pear of  a  greenish  colour. 

The  general  way  of  using  hops  is,  to 
put  them  in  among  the  wort,  without  any 
previous  preparation  ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  stronger  the  wort,  the 
less  it  will  partake  of  the  essence  of  the 
hops  ;  for  the  rich  wort  fills  up  the  pores 
of  the  hops,  and,  as  it  were,  varnishes  the 
leaves,  by  which  means  the  liquor  can 
scarcely  extract  any  part  of  the  hop.  To 
prevent  this  evil,  the  hops  should  be  pre- 
viously soaked  in  a  pailful  of  hot  water. 
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PORTER. 

Quantity  for  Sixty  Quarters. 

21  Quarters  of  amber  malt. 
23  Quarters  of  pale  malt. 
16  Quarters  of  brown  malt. 
180  Pounds  of  brown  hops. 
30  Pounds  of  middling  pale  hops. 

Turn  over  four  liquors,  and  divide 
them  into  three  worts. 

First  wort,  boil  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Second  wort,  boil  one  hour  and  a  half. 

Third  wort,  boil  three  hours  and  a  half. 

First  liquor  :  turn  over  at  158  degrees 
with  ninety  barrels  of  liquor  turned  over. 

Mash  for  one  hour  and  a-half,  and  then 
turn  over  at  160  degrees,  with  forty  bar- 
rels of  liquor  turned  over. 

Mash  for  half  an  hour,  and  stand  on 
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good  for  one  hour  and  a  quarter  after  ; 
set  the  tap  to  run  off  the  wort  from  the 
good  :  clean  the  cocks,  and  set  the  tap 
very  slowly. 

Second  liquor :  turn  over  at  125  de- 
grees, with  fifty-six  barrels  of  liquor 
turned  over  ;  mash  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  stand  on  good  for  an  hour  : 
set  the  tap. 

Third  liquor:  turn  over  at  183  de- 
grees, with  fifty-six  barrels  of  liquor 
turned  over ;  mash  for  half  an  hour  ; 
stand  on  good  three-quarters  of  an  hour  : 
set  the  tap. 

Fourth  liquor :  turn  over  at  150  de- 
grees, with  seventy-two  barrels  of  liquor 
turned  over ;  mash  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  stand  on  good  for  half  an  hour  :  set 
the  tap. 

Let  the  worts  down  in  the  square  to 
ferment ;  in  winter  at  66  degrees,  with 
eight  gallons  of  yeast,    and  at  64  de- 
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grees  in  the  summer.  Rouse  the  worts 
and  yeast  well  together ;  rouse  and  stir 
the  head  well  in  before  cleansing,  and 
cleanse  in  the  square  at  76  degrees,  with 
a  good  head.  Start  it  into  butts  or  pun- 
cheons from  the  barrels,  in  sixteen  or 
eighteen  hours  after  cleansing. 


LONDON  ALE. 

Quantity  for  Twenty  Quarters. 

20  Quarters  of  pale  malt. 
180  Pounds  of  new  pale  Kent  hops. 

Three  liquors,  and  make  two  worts. 

First  wort,  boil  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Second  wort,  boil  three  hours  and  a 
half. 

Use  in  the  first  wort  in  the  copper, 
when  boiling,  six  pounds  of  hartshorn 
shavings,  and  one  pound  of  common  salt. 
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First  liquor  :  turn  over  at  175  degrees, 
with  forty  barrels  of  liquor  turned  over. 

Second  liquor :  turn  over  at  190  de- 
grees, with  forty  barrels  of  liquor  turned 
over. 

Third  liquor:  turn  over  at  170  de- 
grees, with  thirty  barrels  of  liquor  turned 
over. 

Let  the  worts  down  in  the  square  at 
61  degrees,  with  four  gallons  of  yeast. 

Skim  the  head  off,  and  cleanse  at  74 
degrees  :  use,  mixed  in  the  square,  one 
pound  of  salt,  four  pounds  of  flour,  and 
two  pounds  of  ground  ginger. 


TABLE  BEER. 


Quantity  for  Four  Quarters. 


2  Quarters  of  pale  malt. 
2  Quarters  of  amber  malt, 
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12  Pounds  of  new  pale  hops. 
12  Pounds  of  old  brown  hops. 

Use,  also,  in  the  first  wort,  in  the  cop- 
per, four  pounds  of  Spanish  j  nice,  and  six- 
teen pounds  of  molasses. 

First  liquor :  turn  over  at  160  degrees, 
with  fourteen  barrels  of  liquor  turned 
over. 

Second  liquor :  turn  over  at  170  de- 
gress, with  twelve  barrels  turned  over. 

Third  liquor:  turn  over  at  150  de- 
grees, with  fourteen  barrels  of  liquor 
turned  over. 

Let  the  worts  down  at  60  degrees,  with 
one  gallon  of  yeast,  and  rouse  well. 

Rouse  the  head  in,  and  cleanse  at  68 
degrees :  use,  mixed  up  together,  half  a 
pound  of  salt,  half  a  pound  of  ground  gin- 
ger, and  half  a  pound  of  stick  liquorice. 
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BURTON  ALE. 

Quantity  for  Twenty  Quarters. 

20  Quarters  of  well  cured  pale  malt. 
170  Pounds  of  new  pale  Kent  hops. 

Four  liquors,  and  divide  it  into  two 
worts. 

First  wort,  boil  for  half  an  hour. 

Second  wort,  boil  for  three  hours  and 
a  half. 

Put  in  the  first  wort,  in  the  copper,  at 
boiling,  sixty  pounds  of  new  honey,  two 
pounds  of  ground  coriander  seeds,  and 
one  pound  of  salt. 

First  liquor  :  turn  over  at  170  degrees, 
with  thirty  barrels  of  liquor  turned  over. 

Second  liquor :  turn  over  at  176  de- 
grees, with  twenty  barrels  of  liquor  turn- 
ed over. 

Third  liquor  :  turn  over  at  1 76  degrees, 
with  twenty  barrels  of  liquor  turned  over. 
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Fourth  liquor  :  turn  over  at  150  de- 
grees, with  twenty  barrels  of  liquor  turn- 
ed over. 

Worts  down  in  square  at  61  degrees, 
with  four  gallons  of  yeast. 

As  soon  as  the  gyle  gets  a  yeasty  head, 
skim  it  half  off,  and  rouse  it ;  adding  four 
gallons  of  yeast,  one  pound  of  bay  salt,  four 
pounds  of  malt  and  bean  flour,  and  cleanse 
it  into  casks  at  76  degrees. 


WINDSOR  ALE. 

Quantity  for  Twenty  Quarters, 

20  Quarters  of  white  Ware  malt. 
180  Pounds  of  new  pale  Kent  hops. 

Three  liquors,  and  make  two  worts. 

First  wort,  boil  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour. 

Second  wort,  boil  three  hours  and  a 
half.     Boil  the  hops  in  a  close  net. 
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Use  in  the  copper,  in  the  first  wort, 
eighty  pounds  of  new  honey,  one  pound 
of  salt,  and  six  pounds  of  hartshorn 
shavings  :  put  them  in  when  the  copper 
is  boiling. 

First  liquor  :  turn  over  at  180  degrees, 
with  thirty-five  barrels  of  liquor  turned 
over. 

Second  liquor  :  turn  over  at  196  de- 
grees, with  thirty  barrels  of  liquor  turned 
over. 

Third  liquor  :  turn  over  at  170  degrees, 
with  thirty  barrels  of  liquor  turned  over. 

Put  wort  in  square  at  60  degrees,  with 
four  gallons  of  yeast. 

Skim  the  head  off,  and  cleanse  it  at  74 
degrees,  and  mix  with  it  in  the  tub  four 
pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  salt,  two 
pounds  of  ground  caraway  seeds,  and 
two  pounds  of  coriander  seeds. 
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READING  BEER. 

Quantity  for  Twenty  Quarters. 

20  Quarters  of  good  amber  malt. 
170  Pounds  of  middling  brown  hops. 

Three  liquors  to  make  two  worts. 

First  wort,  boil  for  half  an  hour. 

Second  wort,  boil  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour. 

Use  in  the  first  wort  in  the  copper, 
when  boiling,  two  pounds  of  coriander 
seeds,  ground,  and  one  pound  of  chillies, 

First  liquor  :  turn  over  at  170  degrees, 
with  thirty-three  barrels  of  liquor  turned 
over. 

Second  liquor :  turn  over  at  182  de~ 
grees,  with  thirty  barrels  of  liquor  turned 
over. 

Third  liquor  :  turn  over  at  156  degrees, 
with  thirty-five  barrels  of  liquor  turned 
over. 
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Let  the  worts  down  in  the  square  at 
64  degrees,  with  four  gallons  of  yeast : 
rouse  the  head,  and  cleanse  it  at  74  de- 
grees, with  a  good  head. 

Start  it  into  a  vat  at  thirty-six  hours 
after  cleansing. 


AMBER. 

Quantity  for  Twenty  Quarters. 

15  Quarters  of  amber  malt. 
5  Quarters  of  pale  malt. 
80  Pounds  of  old  brown  hops. 

Four  liquors,  and  make  two  worts. 

Use  in  the  first  wort  in  the  copper  ten 
pounds  of  Spanish  juice,  and  eighty 
pounds  of  molasses :  put  them  into  the 
copper  when  boiling. 

First  liquor  :  turn  over  at  175  degrees, 
with  forty  barrels  of  liquor  turned  over. 

Second  liquor :    turn  over  at   188  de- 
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grees,  with  twenty  barrels  of  liquor  turn- 
ed over. 

Third  liquor :  turn  over  at  170  de- 
grees, with  twenty  barrels  of  liquor  turn- 
ed over. 

Let  the  worts  down  in  the  square  at 
62  degrees,  with  four  gallons  of  yeast 
roused. 

Skim  the  head  off,  and  cleanse  from 
the  square  at  70  degrees. 

Use,  mixed  in  the  square,  one  pound 
of  salt,  four  pounds  of  flour,  two  pounds 
of  ground  ginger,  and  one  pound  of 
ground  stick-liquorice  root. 

Amber  is  generally  used  for  making 
purl :  it  will  not  keep  long. 

BROWN  STOUT. 

10  Quarters  of  pale  malt. 
10  Quarters  of  brown  malt. 
80  Pounds  of  new  pale  hops. 
80  Pounds  of  old  brown  hops. 
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Three  liquors,  and  make  two  worts. 

First  wort,  boil  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Second  wort,  boil  three  hours. 

First  liquor  :  turn  over  at  160  degrees, 
with  forty  barrels  of  liquor  turned  over. 

Second  liquor:  turn  over  at  170  de- 
grees, with  thirty  barrels  of  liquor  turned 
over. 

Third  liquor  :  turn  over  at  J  50  degrees, 
with  thirty-five  barrels  of  liquor  turned 
over. 

Let  the  worts  down  in  the  square  to 
ferment  at  66  degrees,  with  four  gallons 
of  yeast,  and  rouse  them  well  together. 

Rouse  the  head  in,  and  cleanse  from 
the  square  into  casks  at  76  degrees,  with 
a  good  head. 

Start  it  into  butts  or  puncheons  in  six- 
teen hours  after  cleansing,  and  keep  it 
well  filled  up. 

This  beer  is  generally  made  for  bottling, 
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and  is  considered  the  best  beer  for  that 
purpose. 

HOCK. 

Quantity  for  Twenty  Quarters, 

10  Quarters  of  amber  malt. 

5  Quarters  of  pale  malt. 

5  Quarters  of  brown  malt. 
90  Pounds  of  old  brown  hops. 
70  Pounds  of  new  pale  hops. 

Make  three  liquors,  and  divide  them 
into  two  worts. 

First  wort  to  boil  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

Second  wort  to  boil  three  hours. 

First  liquor  :  turn  over  at  170  degrees, 
with  thirty-five  barrels  of  liquor  turned 
over. 

Second  liquor:  turn  over  at  180  de- 
grees, with  thirty  barrels  of  liquor  turned 
over. 

N 
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Third  liquor  :  turn  over  at  150  de- 
grees, with  thirty-five  barrels  of  liquor 
turned  over. 

Let  the  worts  down  in  the  square  at 
64  degrees,  with  four  gallons  of  yeast 
roused  up  well. 

Rouse  the  head  in,  and  cleanse  in  casks 
at  74  degrees. 

Start  it  into  puncheons  sixteen  hours 
after  cleansing. 


RULES 

For  mashing  and  standing  f  or  Strong  Beer. 

Mash  the  first  liquor  for  one  hour,  and 
let  it  stand  one  hour  and  a  half ;  then  set 
the  tap,  and  run  off  the  wort. 

Mash  the  second  liquor  three-quarters 

of  an  hour,  and  let  it  stand  on  good  one 

hour,  and  then  set  the  tap. 

Mash  the  third  liquor  for  half  an  hour  ; 
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stand  on  good  for  half  an  hour,  and  set 
the  tap. 

RULES 

For  mashing  and  standing  for  Table  Beer. 

Mash  the  first  liquor  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  ;  stand  on  good  for  one  hour  ; 
then  set  the  tap,  and  run  off  the  wort. 

Mash  the  second  liquor  for  half  an 
hour ;  let  it  stand  on  good  three-quarters 
of  an  hour^  and  then  set  the  tap. 

Mash  the  third  liquor  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  let  it  stand  on  good  for  half  an 
hour,  and  set  the  tap. 

BOILING  OF  WORTS. 

Strong  Beer. 

First  wort ?  boil  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

n  2 
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Second  wort,  boil  one  hour  and  a  half- 
Third  wort,  boil  three  hours  and  a  half. 

Table  Beer, 

First  wort,  boil  half  an  hour. 
Second  wort,  boil  one  hour. 
Third  wort^  boil  two  hours. 


LENGTH  OR  QUANTITY 

Strong  Beer. 

Length  or  quantity  of  beer  requir 

ed  from  one  quarter  of  malt 
Waste  of  liquor  on  malt 
Waste  of  worts  in  boiling 
Waste  of  worts  in  cooling 

Total     ...     60 


B. 

F. 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 
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Table  Beer. 

Length  or  quantity  of  beer  requir- 
ed for  one  quarter  of  malt 
Waste  of  liquor  on  malt 
Waste  of  wort  in  boiling     . 
Waste  of  wort  in  cooling    . 

Total     . 


B. 

F. 

7 

0 

t 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

9     0 


FERMENTATION. 

When  the  gyle  of  beer  is  brewed,  and 
working  in  the  square,  if  properly  brewed 
and  managed,  the  head  will  rise  three  or 
four  inches  within  eight  hours,  after- 
wards it  will  drop  gradually  ;  then  rouse 
it  gently,  and  it  will  rise  again  higher 
than  before,  and  the  fermentation  will 
be  perceived.  If  the  blibs  or  blad- 
ders are  of  the  size  of  a  crown-piece, 
then  the  liquors  are  taken  too  high,  aris- 
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ing  from  too  strong  a  fire  being  given  to 
the  copper;  if  the  fermentation  is  slow 
and  sluggish,  with  little  or  no  blibs,  the 
liquor  is  taken  too  low,  and  required  more 
fire  under  the  copper  :  but  if  the  blibs 
are  between  a  shilling  and  a  sixpence 
in  size,  with  rather  light  head,  three  or 
four  inches  high,  then  the  gyle  is  well 
brewed. 

WORTS  IN  TUN  TO   FERMENT. 

Winter  Seasoii. 

'  DEGREES. 

Porter        66 

Brown  stout  *     .     *     .     .  66 

Hock j  64 

Reading  beer      .     .     .     .  64 

Burton  ale 61 

Windsor  ale        ....  61 

London  ale 61 

Amber 62 

Table  beer      ......  63 
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Summer  Season. 

DEGREES. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  BEER. 

As  soon  as  a  gyle  of  beer  is  cleansed 
from  the  square,  round,  or  tun,  into  bar- 
rels, fill  them  up  every  half  hour,  and 
afterwards  fill  them  up  with  fine  beer 
every  hour  for  six  hours ;  and  again, 
every  two  hours  for  the  same  time :  if 
porter  or  stout,  start  it  into  butts  or  pun- 
cheons. 
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BOTTLING  PORTER  AND  ALES. 

Let  the  bottles  be  clean,  sweet,  and  dry, 
and  your  corks  the  best  you  can  get. 
When  the  bottles  are  filled,  let  them  stand 
open  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  ;  this 
will  bring  them  to  a  proper  state ;  then 
cork  them  as  close  as  possible.  This  is 
best  done  when  the  day  is  fine,  and  the 
atmosphere  clear. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  ALE. 

Before  ale  is  put  into  the  cask,  take  oft" 
nearly  all  the  yeast,  and  draw  off  the 
liquor  gently,  so  as  not  to  raise  the  sedi- 
ment or  disturb  the  bottoms  :  let  it  work 
in  the  casks  several  days,  then  bung  it  up 
loosely,  taking  care  to  fill  up  the  barrels 
with  fine  beer  every  morning  until  it  has 
done  working  ;  then  bung  it  down  tight, 
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having  previously  added  half  a  pound  of 
hops  to  every  barrel,  the  hops  being 
scalded  in  wort,  and  used  when  cold :  in 
a  few  weeks  it  may  be  tapped  ;  but  if  it 
should  not  be  fine,  which  may  be  known 
by  pegging,  let  it  remain  a  few  weeks 
longer,  when  it  will  be  bright  and  plea- 
sant ale. 


HOW  TO  FINE  BEER  AND  ALE. 

Many  articles  are  recommended  for  the 
purpose  of  fining  beer ;  the  two  follow- 
ing are  the  best : — 

1st,  Take  one  ounce  of  isinglass  cut 
small,  which  is  enough  for  a  cask  of  beer  ; 
put  it  into  a  tub,  and  dissolve  it  in  stale 
ale  or  beer  :  afterwards  put  it  into  a 
sieve,  to  divide  it  from  the  lumps,  and  let 
more  stale  beer  or  ale  be  added.  Use 
about  a  pint  and  a  half  to  a  barrel,  which 
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must  be  well  stirred  when  it  is  put  in. 
Beer  fined  in  this  manner  should  be 
tapped  soon  afterwards,  because  isinglass 
is  calculated  to  turn  it  flat  as  well  as  fine. 
2d.  Take  two  pints  of  wort,  and  boil  it 
in  a  gallon  of  water  ;  squeeze  out  the  li- 
quor through  a  linen  cloth.  Two  pints 
will  be  sufficient  for  a  barrel,  and  will 
both  fine  it  and  preserve  it. 


TO    PREVENT    BEER    FROM 
GROWING  FLAT  OR  SOUR. 

No.  I. 

If  the  beer  becomes  vapid  or  flat,  hang 
from  the  bung-hole  of  a  barrel  of  nine 
gallons,  half  a  pint  of  ground  malt  in  a 
small  bag,  and  close  the  bung  tight. 
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No.  II. 


Take  half  a  pound  of  honey  or  treacle, 
add  to  it  half  a  pound  of  calcined  or  pul- 
verized oyster  shells  :  mix  these  into  a 
stiff  paste,  and  put  it  into  the  barrel. 

FININGS  FOR  ALE  OR  PORTER. 

No.  I. 

Finings  are  made  by  dissolving  isin- 
glass in  stale  beer,  which  must  be  per- 
fectly clear,  until  it  becomes  of  a  glairy 
consistence,  like  size.  It  must  be  used 
with  great  discretion  :  the  usual  propor- 
tion to  a  barrel  is  one  pint,  but  two  or 
more  are  sometimes  found  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

No.  II. 

To  one  barrel  put  a  few  handfuls  of 
river  or  silver  sand.     In  very  hot  weather 
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I  have  found  this  the  best  finings  ;  and  it 
will  carry  the  ale  down  bright  when  other 
finings  have  failed  to  do  so. 


TO  RECOVER  STALE  BEER. 

No.  I. 

When  you  find  your  beer  or  ale  be- 
coming stale,  take  half  a  pound  of  fresh 
slacked  lime,  which  will  be  sufficient  for 
a  butt,  and  add  to  the  finings ;  stir  it 
well  in,  and  leave  out  the  bung  a  few 
hours.  If  the  ale  becomes  stale  in  draught, 
put  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  in  powder,  into  a  quart  at  the  time 
of  drawing,  and  it  will  remove  the  stale- 
ness  immediately  and  give  it  a  creaming 
head. 
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No.  II. 

Put  six  hot  rolls  into  a  butt  of  beer, 
and  the  next  morning  it  will  be  fit  for 
use. 

TO  PREVENT  BEER  AND  ALE 
FROM  BECOMING  STALE. 

To  preserve  beer  or  ale  a  considerable 
time,  take  two  pounds  of  calcined  pul- 
verized oyster  shells,  and  some  treacle, 
which  make  into  a  paste  ;  separate  it  into 
pieces,  and  put  into  a  butt  of  beer  ;  or 
into  smaller  casks,  a  proportionate  quan- 
tity. 

HOW  TO  BRING  BEER  FOR- 
WARD. 

Take  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  put  to  it  in 
the  proportion  of  eight  parts  of  water  to 
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one  of  acid  :  mix  it  well,  and  add  it  gra- 
dually to  the  new  beer,  until  the  neces- 
sary hardness  is  produced  :  this  will  make 
the  beer  appear  as  if  twelve  months  old. 
Do  not  be  alarmed  at  the  name  of  vitriol ; 
it  is  perfectly  wholesome  when  taken  in 
a  proper  solution. 


HOW  TO  IMPROVE  A  BUTT  OF 
BEER. 

Draw  off  twenty-one  gallons  of  beer  ; 
add  two  gallons  of  stale  beer  or  ale,  and 
fifteen  gallons  of  water ;  then  take  six 
pounds  of  strong  raw  foot  sugar,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  Spanish  liquorice, 
cut  small,  and  boil  it  over  the  fire,  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  until  it  is  dissolved  :  put 
this  on  the  foot  sugar,  in  a  pail,  with 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  salt ;  boil  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  chillies  in  a  quart 
of  water:  add  this,  and  two  quarts  of  good 
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sugar  colouring,  making  up  altogether 
three  gallons.  Stir  and  rouse  it  well  up., 
until  it  is  all  dissolved  ;  then  get  a  hair 
sieve  that  will  fit  your  funnel,  and  pass 
the  ingredients  through  it  into  the  butt 
of  beer.  Putin  six  quarts  of  finings,  and 
wash  out  the  funnel  with  two  gallons 
of  beer  drawn  from  the  butt  after  the 
finings  have  been  put  in.  Rouse  it  well 
up,  and  leave  the  bung  out  three  or  four 
hours  ;  then  bung  it  up  tight  until  want- 
ed ;  and  when  put  in  draft,  loose  the  vent- 
Peg. 


Some  articles  introduced  in  brewing, 
and  in  the  management  of  beer,  being 
contrary  to  the  Excise  laws,  the  brewer 
must  use  his  own  judgment  if  he  brews 
for  sale  :  private  individuals  can  use  what 
they  please. 
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MACARONI  CORDIAL. 

This  favourite  French  liqueur  is  very 
little  known  in  England. — Put  into  half 
a  pint  of  spirits  of  wine  half  an  ounce  of 
the  oil  of  bitter  almonds  ;  shake  it  up 
two  or  three  times  a-day  for  three  days  ; 
infuse  the  above  for  ten  days,  with  one 
ounce  of  Spanish  angelica  root,  in  two 
gallons  of  brandy,  one  drachm  of  the  es- 
sence of  lemon,  three  quarts  of  clarified 
sugar,  two  quarts  of  de-mille-fleur- water, 
and  three  quarts  of  filtered  water,  then 
filter  the  whole  through  a  bag. 


SODA  WATER  POWDERS. 

Soda-water  can  be  prepared  with  pow- 
ders, as  follows : — 

Divide  a  glass  of  water  into  two  equal 
parts  ;  to  one  part  put  thirty  grains  of 
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carbonate  of  soda  ;  to  the  other  twenty- 
five  grains  of  tartaric  or  citric  acid  : 
mix  the  two  waters  together,  and  you 
will  have  a  good  glass  of  soda-water. 
Drink  it  off  immediately. 

THE  ART  OF  MAKING  YEAST. 

Take  a  pint  of  split  peas,  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  honey  ;  pour  on  them  three 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  set  the  ves- 
sel all  night  in  an  oven,  or  on  the  hob  of 
a  stove  or  range  :  this  will  be  found  next 
morning  to  be  good  yeast,  and  have  a 
froth  on  the  top,  when  it  should  be  well 
roused  up,  and  is  then  fit  for  use. 

MANAGEMENT  OF    THE  WINE, 
SPIRIT,  AND  BEER  CELLAR. 

Your  cellar  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to 
the  air,  nor   too  close ;    but  should  be 
o 
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kept,  in  summer  and  winter,  between 
fifty-four  and  sixty-four  degrees  of  heat. 
Have  a  thermometer  fixed  in  the  vault  or 
cellar,  where  your  bottled  wines  are  kept. 
If  your  cellar  is  found  to  be  too  wrarm  in 
summer,  open  some  air-holes,  keeping  it 
as  cool  as  possible  ;  and  if  too  cold  in 
winter,  close  them  up.  In  all  cellars 
there  should  be  a  number  of  air-holes  ; 
and  by  properly  attending  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  your  cellar,  you  will  preserve  the 
wines  in  the  highest  condition,  and  will 
prevent  them  being  injured  in  the  wood 
or  casks.  If  found  necessary,  in  winter 
you  may  have  a  chafing  dish  introduced 
into  your  cellar,  in  order  to  keep  the  ther- 
mometer at  a  proper  degree  of  heat. 

The  deeper  your  cellar  the  better,  so 
that  it  be  dry  :  a  dry  cellar  is  most  de- 
sirable for  every  sort  of  wine,  spirits,  or 
beer :  the  wine  and  spirit  cellar  should 
be  covered  with  sawdust.     I  would  re- 
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commend,  in  binning  wine,  not  to  use 
sawdust,  but  laths  placed  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  bottles. 

In  the  summer  months  the  beer  cellar 
should  be  washed  down  every  week,  and 
swept  up  in  winter  every  fourteen  days. 
Let  me  recommend  that  the  beer  cellar 
be  kept  clean :  it  is  by  cleanliness  you 
preserve  the  contents  of  your  cellar. 


TOOLS  NECESSARY  TO  BE  KEPT  IN  THE 
WINE  CELLAR. 

A  stock  and  center  bits. 
An  augur. 
A  hance. 

Two  cranes,  small  and  large. 
Two  or  three  tilt  racks. 
One  dozen  wine  taps. 
A  frett. 

A  pair  of  bell  pliers. 
o2 
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A  pair  of  nippers. 

A  flogger. 

A  bottling  machine. 

Two  mallets. 

Two  filtering-bags. 

Three  or  four  iron  candlesticks,  with 

handles  and  hooks,  or  spikes. 
Three  funnels  of  various  sizes,  and  two 

buckets  or  pails. 


TOOLS  FOR  THE  BEER  CELLAR. 

Two  tap  tubs. 

One  funnel  of  wood. 

One  or  two  buckets,  the  shape  of  and 

about  the  size  of  a  three  gallon  cask, 

with  iron  bail. 
One  mallet. 
One  wrench. 
One  hammer. 
One  gimlet. 
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One  hoop  driver. 

One  hair  sieve. 

One  dozen  beer  and  ale  taps. 

Two  or  three  dozen  washers. 

Having  finished  your  work  in  the  cel- 
lar, be  particular  to  look  up  all  your  tools 
before  you  leave  it :  place  them  in  a 
rack  made  for  the  purpose,  and  should 
you  at  any  time  be  in  haste  to  do  any 
thing  in  the  cellar,  you  will  always  know 
\  where  to  put  your  hand  on  any  article 
you  may  want  in  a  moment. 

OF  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 
RETAIL  BAR  OR  COUNTER. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  offering 
my  advice  upon  this  subject.  It  is  the 
result  of  long  experience,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

That  those  who  attend  the  retail  bar 
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should  always  appear  as  neat  and  clean 
as  possible  ;  that  the  counter  and  all  parts 
of  the  bar  be  kept  clean,  and  on  no  ac- 
count offer  to  a  customer  a  dirty  glass 
or  pot :  let  it  be  the  particular  business 
of  those  who  attend  the  counter  to  wash 
the  glasses  as  often  as  possible.  Never 
hold  any  contradictory  argument  with 
your  customers,  but  give  way  to  them  : 
be  obliging  in  serving  them,  thanking 
them  for  what  money  you  may  take-  If 
you  have  a  tap-room  and  parlour,  see  that 
they  are  kept  clean  :  do  not  let  empty 
pots  or  glasses  remain  on  the  tables  after 
your  customers  have  left :  keep  the  tables 
cleanly  wiped  down  ;  and  if  a  customer 
wishes  to  have  a  chop  or  steak  cooked, 
never  send  it  in  your  parlour  without  a 
table-cloth,  as  it  gives  but  little  trouble,  and 
is  pleasing  to  the  customer  :  if  he  does  not 
spend  much  money  then,  should  he  come 
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that  way  again,  he  will  not  forget  how 
clean  and  comfortably  he  was  accommo- 
dated the  last  time  he  called  there  ;  and 
be  assured,  if  he  wants  any  refreshment 
he  will  call  on  you,  if  in  your  neighbour- 
hood, and,  perhaps,  bring  or  recommend 
others.     It   often  happens  that,  persons 
being   in    the  parlour,   and  seeing   how 
clean   and  comfortably  they  can  be  ac- 
commodated, are  induced    to  stop  and 
take  their  chop  instead  of  going  further, 
and  by  that  means  spend  more  than  they 
intended  to  do  in  your  house,  by  taking 
an  extra  pint  or  glass.     Be  sure  to  keep 
up  a  good  fire  :    for  when   persons  are 
aware  that  there   is   always  a  good  fire, 
and  a  neat  and  clean  fire-place,  it  induces 
them  to   frequent  your  house.    Do  not 
think  it  a  trouble  to  accommodate  your 
customers,  nor  let  your  servants  think  so. 
If  your  customer  is  not  comfortably  ac- 
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eommodated,  he  will  say  nothing  to  yon, 
but  will  not  call  again.  Above  all  things, 
pay  yourself,  but  be  moderate  in  your 
charges,  and  you  may  expect  to  see  your 
customer  again,  when  he  may  spend 
more  than  he  did  before. 
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